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THE ART OF BIRGER SANDZEN 


BY ELISABETH JANE MERRILL 


RUE son of his native land Sweden, 

“Birger Sandzén brought to this country 
some thirty years ago his heritage of northern 
vigor. The energy expressed by the Vikings 
of old, sailing the unknown seas, is a race 
quality, found in the life, history, literature 
and art of the Scandinavian people. By 
nature, pioneers, they go to new countries, 
not to gain wealth and return, but to remain 
as colonizers; to struggle against odds, to 
work alone if need be, patiently, persistently 
though sometimes slowly, to make a home 
for themselves. 

Leaving a land of culture as well as of 
practical development and mental accom- 
plishment, the Swedes in general bring to 
their new homes the love of what their 
native land represents and a desire to give 
their best in quality to the new land which 
offers opportunity. 

Of such is Birger Sandzén. He came with 
the qualities needed in this country; not 
only with the “qualities which would wear 
well,” but with a fine background gained 
first in the home of cultured parents and 
in the old college of Skara; next in Lund 


‘University; later in Stockholm, and finally 


in Paris. He came too with a fine technical 


training. 
From the time he was a lad of eleven until 


he was nineteen, he worked under Olaf 


Erlandson, ‘“‘drawing master” of Skara, in 
the studio or out in the open, never with 
the other students, but always alone. The 
training was severe but sound, manifesting 
itself throughout the work of the artist of 
today. 


In Stockholm, Mr. Sandzén was the 
pupil of Anders Zorn, great modern, whose 
sure, free brushwork and beautiful color 
must have been an inspiration to the student. 
There too he worked under Richard Bergh, 
late director of the National Museum in 
Stockholm. Of the latter Mr. Sandzén says, 
“He was a fine painter and deep thinker, 
uncompromisingly honest as critic and 
artist, whose qualities made a deep impres- 
sion upon me.” 

Both of these men are gone now, one a 
painter and etcher of international reputa- 
tion, the other a man of wide cultural influ- 
ence. It was Richard Bergh more than any 
other who was responsible for the welling up 
of Sweden’s art expression in these last 
years. He led the young students, of whom 
he was one, back to Sweden from Paris 
realizing that at home lay opportunity. 
Through his vision Richard Bergh became 
one of the greatest unifying influences in 
the art of Sweden. 

In Paris, Mr. Sandzén was the pupil of 
Aman-Jean whose subtle color and decora- 
tive compositions are known wherever 
modern French art is known. These were 
his teachers, “splendid men all three of 
them; but the question is,” he says, “whether 
they had more to give than my old drawing 
master, stern but fatherly, unknown to the 
world.” Profiting by teaching but un- 
fettered by it, Mr. Sandzén has pursued an 
independent course, uninfluenced by others. 

Big, strong, “‘fresh-visioned,” this son of 
Sweden arrived in Kansas when twenty- 
three years of age, having accepted a post 
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in Bethany College, where he has remained, 
as Head of the Department of Fine Arts. 
Kansas as painting ground had been un- 
thought of, but there Birger Sandzén has 
found much of inspiration for his art. 
Because of the qualities of the man himself, 
he has been able to interpret this country 
sympathetically. A bluff of rock, a tiny 
stream winding along its tree-bordered way, 
bony horses eking out a bare existence from 
hilly pastures, the stone house of a pioneer— 
these are some of his Kansas subjects, all 
painted with sensitive understanding. 
During the intervening years he has 
worked quietly, honestly, expressing himself 
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through his art. Called “different” by 
both conservatives and radicals, disowned by 
all groups, he has had the courage to stand 
by his interpretation of nature, knowing it 
to be honest and his own; humble, not 
through the exigency of circumstance, but 
because of the quality within. Now that 
recognition is nodding, that same quality of 
humility is guarding the door that pride 
may not enter and spoil the sweetness of 
success. Many of the world’s artists have 
had like experiences. Men of real ability 
are too big and too simple to be hurt by 
success. 

Unfoldment must come before the masses 


BIRGER SANDZEN AT HIS STUDIO DOOR 


can appreciate the work of the pioneer in 
any field. These are lost if classification 
according to past standards is of no avail. 
No doubt, rebuffs and aloofness have 
strengthened Mr. Sandzén’s charity toward 
others, as well as intensified his natural 
reserve, resulting in art more personal, more 
racial. For while he has been rendering 
American subjects these thirty years, not 
only Kansas but country both west and 
south, his art is uttered with Scandinavian 
accent. 

His art is elemental. Breadth of vision 
and native vigor are mental qualities 
expressed in his work. One feels the funda- 


mentals underlying the surface in all his art, 
water-colors, oils, wood engraving and 
lithography. Nearly always concerned with 
landscape, he is a designer in the broad 
sense, with orderly arrangement of tones, 
measures and shapes. There is frequently a 
decided feeling for pattern but his design is 
not confined to the surface of two dimensions; 
the receding planes are as carefully arranged 
as linear pattern. In this feeling for design, 
a strong Scandinavian trait as all know, Mr. 
Sandzén does not forget form. His nature 
forms usually express strength, stability; 
even the placid landscape and maiden birch 
are rendered with strength, as in his Smoky 
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River series. He is a designer too in that 
he selects from nature constructive forms 
for building up his theme. 

In his color Mr. Sandzén sings the song 
of a northern race, pure colors in close juxta- 
position, with their variations, producing 
effects like music in their rhythms. He sees 
color in full richness, not in enervating 
harmonies. To the average person, seeing 
color saturated with neutrals even in sun- 
light, the color of Birger Sandzén brings a 
need for unfoldment and adjustment, before 
it can be enjoyed to the full) Mr. Sandzén 
has “certain essential fundamentals,’ not 
preventing but giving freedom. He believes 
in simple, clean color treatment and avoids 
mixing to any extent, thus keeping the color 
vibrant, alive. It is bracing, comparable 
to fresh air from windswept spaces. One 
feels like throwing his head up, inhaling 
deep and long, for it expresses health. 

It is well known that color is mental, 
individual. Mr. Sandzén translates nature 
into his own color symbols, just as he chooses 
the line, strong but sensitive, which ex- 
presses his own character. Thus he estab- 
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lishes harmony between himself and _ his 
subject. In oils and water-colors his moun- 
tains, rocks, trees, stream, lake and sea, are 
rich in color, holding their places through his 
careful rendering of values. 

In his water-color, ““In the Foothills of 
the Rockies,’ he has given a masterly 
rendering of brute mass lifting itself up 
through its reaches of glowing color; the 
mountain and a few boulders, that is all, 
but what immovability, what strength, are 
portrayed. The rocks are in orange key, 
singing against the mountain, dark and blue 
in shadowed and distant parts, high lights 
strong in color, here and there tones of 
violet, all so true in value that each plane of 
the great, low mountain is exactly indicated. 
Entirely subordinated to the theme is 
the sky with clouds expressed by strokes of 
color on the white paper. Who could paint 
such a subject but one big enough to be 
attuned to the theme, with technique 
masterly enough to render it so as to be 
seen and felt by others? 

Mr. Sandzén works much on dry paper 
with colors frequently in full intensity, mak- 


BIRCH AND PINE 


ing the paper work for him in the high 
lights: using one coat, transparent method, 
he gains a spontaneity that is charming. 

In “Birches by the Sea,” the white of the 
paper does duty for the silvery trunks, the 
horizontal grain being indicated with intense 
vermillion and cobalt blue. Tree-top greens 
and orange tones of boulders, stand color- 
fully against a sea of varied blues, distant 
violets, and a sky much the same in tone, 
the whole washed on broadly with sure, 
loose technique. 

His oils are rich in flat color. “Lake at 
Sunset”’ expresses the quiet and-brilliance 
of sunset hour in country, seemingly un- 
touched by man. It is as if a casket of 
jewels had been scattered over the rocky 
little island in the foreground, sturdy pines 
making pattern against sky and farther 
shore of less intense color, the lake catch- 
ing and holding the glory of all in sheer joy 
of possession. 

“Rocky Coast,” another Swedish theme, 
is as rich and untrammeled, clean and 
luminous in color as old cathedral windows, 
cobalt blues laid side by side with brilliant 


reds. 
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In all media, Mr. Sandzén expresses him- 
self in simple, direct way. His work carries 
at goodly distances, not ostentatiously, but 
holding its place in strong individuality. 

In his wood engravings every line makes 
for decorative composition. His “Sentinel 
Pines,” outposts of tree growth, stand alone 
on high rolling plateau, gnarly trunks and 
branches strongly expressed, foliage masses 
and open spaces forming pattern against the 
billowy clouds. As these clouds show 
wind, so the coldness of mountain water is 
expressed in “‘Lake in the Rockies.” Here 
are granite rocks, long oblique masses giving 
contrast to water horizontals, tree verticals 
and root curves. 

In wood engravings one especially feels 
the art of the designer. As the composer of 
music uses little themes in a variety of ways, 
so the designer uses simple lines and masses, 
repeating, inverting, balancing them, achiev- 
ing results which are fresh, new and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Sandzén uses pines and rocks many 
times as motifs, but secures variety. 

But possibly Birger Sandzén has reached 
his highest point in lithography. In the 
world field there are few whose landscapes in 
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hthography would bear comparison with 
those of this artist. His line is virile, his 
values are rendered with understanding, his 
blacks are rich. His arrangements of light 
and dark -create design which is always 
effective, usually strong though sometimes 
combined with delicacy and tenderness. 

In the Smoky River Series there is strength 
in technique, but tenderness in vision while 
portraying intimate glimpses of the narrow 
river which he knows so well in its turnings. 
He pictures the little stream washing its 
wooded banks, swirling current on its sur- 
face; clouds passing overhead, big and lazy 
or actively scurrying along. The skies in 
his lithographs express a variety of moods, 
his technique changing to suit each need. 
In his study of clouds Mr. Sandzén has 
found a-relationship of form in clouds, masses 
of trees and hills, which gives to his composi- 
tions added harmony. 

One of his strongest little lithographs is 
“In the Skerries,” a Swedish subject of this 
year. Of severe simplicity, the decorative 
branches of the pines play the most impor- 
tant part, while the long bleak shore lines 
come second. 

In “Birches and Pine,” the masculine and 
feminine elements in nature are expressed, 
giving a composition of great beauty. 
Lights and darks of trees, of birches against 
pine and pine against the sky, of rock 
masses, of reflecting water in the foreground, 
and of long, low hill in the background, all 
these lights and darks are characterized by 
beauty of arrangement in a_ naturalistic 
landscape. 

No doubt one of Birger Sandzén’s finest 
lithographs is his “Giant Cedars.” Here he 
has portrayed giant strength. The great 
trunks of the cedars in various planes of 
light and dark, express the elemental, akin 
to the wind against which they have buffetted 
these many years. What a masterpiece 
Mr. Sandzén has contributed to the art 
of lithography. How understandingly he 
has set down each change of tree surface 
and tree angle in tortuous ascent; how 
beautifully felt are tree masses and open 
spaces. It is a powerful composition set 
forth in excellent draughtsmanship, with 
clear sensing and rendering of values. It 
sums up the artist’s ability to design a 
landscape, subordinating everything to that 
which is of supreme importance. It is 


related in spirit to what some of the great 
Orientals have accomplished in other media, 
in the grasping of character essentials of 
great trees and other nature forms, and in 
forceful rendering of that character in the 
natural form through strong design. 

Birger Sandzén is an excellent painter, a 
strong wood-engraver of decorative effects, 
while in the field of lithography he is one 
of the greatest artists who have lived among 
us, one of the big men of the world today. 
Not only is Mr. Sandzén enriching America 
through his own artistic expression. He is 
also enriching it through his teaching. The 
man and his work inspire his students. Big, 
simple, charitable in viewpoint, strength- 
ened by the years of unrecognized effort, 
Birger Sandzén has not only remained 
himself, but has helped others to be them- 
selves in their individual expressions. Forti- 
fied by his strong teaching of the letter and 
lifted by his fine enthusiasm into the spirit 
of art, his students go out, leavening our 
great middle and far West. Such sons as 
Birger Sandzén, America should be proud to 
claim as her own, by adoption. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ARTS’ 1927 CONVENTION TO 


BE HELD IN BOSTON 


The cordial invitation of the Boston 
Chapters has been accepted and the 1927 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Arts will be held in that city May 18, 19 
and 20. The Annual Meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors and the 
American Association of Museums will 
either directly precede or follow. 

Boston offers many interesting sights for 
the art lover—the Museum of Fine Arts, 
with its rich collections; Fenway Court, in 
which is housed Mrs. Jack Gardiner’s varied 
and splendid collection; the Fogg Museum 
connected ‘with Harvard University; the 
show rooms of the Arts and Crafts Society 
and, in the way of civic art, the Charles 
River Embankment Improvements. 

Further announcement in regard to the 
plans for the Convention will be made later. 
It would be well, however, for all chapters 
to begin now to plan for adequate represen- 
tation, and it is hoped that individual mem- 
bers will note the dates in their engagement 
books. 
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THE COMMON LAW-—SPIRIT OF WILLIAM BLACKSTONE 


VIOLET OAKLEY 


“THE OPENING OF THE BOOK OF THE LAW’”’ 


Murat Parintincs By VIOLET OaKkLey, A. N. A., FOR THE SUPREME 
Court Room IN THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL 
AT HARRISBURG 


BY Bo-DsM. 


HE THIRD great cycle of mural paint- 

ings by Violet Oakley is about to be 
installed in the State Capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania. Like the series in the Governor’s 
Reception Room, “The Founding of the 
State of Liberty Spiritual,’ and that in the 
Senate Chamber, “The Creation and Pres- 
ervation of the Union,”’ it is monumental 
in character and size, developing the theme 
“The Opening of the Book of the Law.” 
Fourteen of the sixteen panels were shown 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in the 
Pennsylvania State Building, where they 
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were most advantageously placed in a special 
panelled room, a replica of the new design 
for the Court Room of the Capitol Building 
made by the late Arnold Brunner. Mr. 
Brunner was also the architect responsible 
for extensive alterations and additions to the 
Capitol and its surrounding park, many of 
which are now under way. 

At the Sesquicentennial Miss Oakley’s 
decorations were placed in the proper rela- 
tion to one another, inspiring a great sense 
of well-being by their dignified proportions. 
Rarely can mural paintings be seen outside 


“THE OPENING OF THE BOOK OF 


LEFT WING OF DIVINE LAW PANEL 
VIOLET OAKLEY 


their permanent setting without giving a 
false impression, and generally mural paint- 
ers suffer from a lack of understanding of 
their peculiar problems because their work 
cannot be studied in current exhibitions. 
Art lovers go abroad and make pilgrimages 
to remote places to see the great master- 
| pleces of the past, but they are less inclined 
to visit a neighboring city in America to 
study works by contemporary artists. The 
Pennsylvania Capitol is, however, attracting 
an ever-increasing throng of visitors. 
Though the casual spectator may be more 
impressed at first by the exhilarating color 


THE LAW” ll 


which binds the separate subjects into a 
coordinate scheme, more detailed study of 
this new series by Miss Oakley intensifies 
the impression of essential unity, a “9reat 
achievement when one considers the com- 
plexity of the subject and the widely sepa- 
rated historical periods involved. In the 
modern world we feel ever more strongly the 
need of synthesis, if we are to attain and 
keep a balanced mentality in the midst of 
multiplicity and confusion of detail. It is 
the function of the artist to exercise his 
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LAW OF NATURE—MURAL PAINTING BY VIOLET OAKLEY 


judicial powers to the utmost in selecting, 
isolating and emphasizing the important 
phases of any subject, at the same time 
discarding the irrelevant. In this instance 
the subject of the law offered a field of 
research so vast, so ramified, and so elaborate 
that Miss Oakley’s treatment of it is a 
signal accomplishment—one which will live. 
She is fully versed in the great traditions of 
mural painting and avoids the pitfalls which 
beset the unwary painter trained in other 
types of work when he ventures upon a 
12 


large wall space. Never does she forget 
what the Chinese call “the wallness of the 
wall”’; she does not destroy its architectural 
strength with realistic atmospheric effects, 
and her gifts include a profound under- 
standing of space composition and intensely 
significant line draughtsmanship, making 
her figures both noble and powerful. The 
color in this series has the brilliancy of the 
early mosaics and illuminated manuscripts, 
and the designs of the borders and Inscrip- 
tions reveal much study of the Byzantine 


REVEALED LAW—MURAL PAINTING BY VIOLET OAKLEY 


and early Italian wall decorations. At the 
same time there is a fresh and vital energy 
distinctively American, for an American 
has the right to claim all the valuable tradi- 
tions as his own, rejecting only the un- 
serviceable. 

The sixteen panels mark the evolution of 
Law in human consciousness, the “Divine 
Law” over the justices’ seats being the 
Alpha and Omega. To the left of this is a 
statement that “The Spirit of Law is the 
twofold one of Purification and Enlighten- 


ment,” while at the right “The Scale of the 
Law” shows the main divisions, Divine 
Law, Law of Nature, Revealed Law, Law 
of Reason, Common Law, Law of Nations 
and International Law as notes of a musical 
scale, rising ever higher with each repetition 
of the octave. Divine Law requires sym- 
bolic treatment, and Miss Oakley’s glorifica- 
tion of the great letters L, A and W is most 
arresting. It recalls the initial page of an 
ancient missal, and is to be considered as 
the first page of this illuminated “Book of 
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LAW OF REASON—MURAL PAINTING BY VIOLET OAKLEY 


the Law” open upon the walls. Bodies 
celestial and bodies terrestrial, cherubim 
and seraphim and the alphabetical symbols 
interlace in Celtic fashion across the face of 
Truth, half concealed, half revealed. One 
presently discovers that the large letters 
form the initials of an acrostic, Love And 
Wisdom. The dynamic organization of the 
design has an irresistible attraction. 

On the side wall, in “The Golden Age” 
and “Themis” panels, a classic spirit per- 
vades, showing the early Greek conceptions 
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of law. The Law of Nature is represented 
in its beneficent aspect in “The Golden 
Age,” where the people express jubilant 
happiness as the flames of incense on their 
primitive altar rise to meet the sun’s descend- 
ing rays in a sort of mystic communion. 
Beauty and strength are symbolized by the 
peacock and the bull, and swift inspiration 
by the winged Pegasus. These words, 
quoted from Sir Henry Maine, appear on 
the panel itself: “Some writers contend 
that the Code of Nature exists in the future 
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LAW OF NATIONS—MURAL PAINTING BY VIOLET OAKLEY 


and is the goal toward which all Civil 
Laws are moving ... by the Ancients it 
finds poetical expression in the fancy of a 
Golden Age.” “Themis,” a personification 
of Justice was the goddess who followed on 
the track of Hybris (insolent encroachment 
upon the rights of others). It was she who 
directly inspired the judgment of the king 
or magistrate when he pronounced sentence. 
The name “themistes”’ was applied to a body 
of judgments or precedents, but at this 
stage of civilization a complete code of law 


was not conceived. The king was not a 
lawmaker, but a judge. This Panel 5, classic 
and austere in arrangement, leads on to the 
fiery Moses, the climactic center of the side 
wall. Here, amid the thunders of Sinai, 
with lightning stroke, the greatest prophet 
of Israel hews out, on tables of stone, the 
Ten Commandments. The small orna- 
mental image of the golden calf below is a 
reminder that the tables depicted are the 
second pair, the first ones having been 
broken by Moses in wrath over the faithless- 
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ness of his followers. Dimly discernible in 
the clouds above the head of Moses is a 
shadowy profile of the Deity dictating the 
“Decalogue.” 

Next come the Christian “Beatitudes”? in 
Panel 7, where we see the exalted figure of 
Christ Jesus, surrounded by those of a 
humble and contrite heart who are alone 
capable of receiving his message and obeying 
his law. A noble claim—a great peace 
descends upon the spirit of the spectator on 
beholding this painting. A moon-like 
aureole encircles Jesus, who is beardless as 
in the earliest Christian representations, and 
his right hand upraised seems simultane- 
ously to lead, to teach and to bless. 

The eighth panel, “The Code of Jus- 
tinian,” is rich in detail, balancing “The 
“Golden Age” and forming an important 
part of the composition of the wall as a 
whole. It is evident that each panel is 
definitely considered in its relation to all the 
others and they are bound together by the 
illuminated border, which repeats the water 
motif, the stream of the law. The beautiful 
texts also serve to unify the scheme and 
clarify the theme. When Dante questioned 
Justinian in Paradise, in explanation of his 
presence there, the answer came: “Caesar I 
was, and am Justinian (titles disappear in 
Paradise) . . . By will of the Primal Love 
I drew out from among the laws the super- 
fluous and the vain.” The emperor is rep- 
resented giving thanks in the great church 
of Santa Sophia at Constantinople for the 
completion of the codification of the law. 
This great work was of immense practical 
benefit to the Roman Empire and was 
accomplished in seven years. To state it in 
the briefest compass, Justinian reduced the 
whole doctrine of law to these principles: 
“that we should live honestly; that we should 
hurt nobody, and should render to everyone 
his due.” The building of Santa Sophia 
was not completed when the work of codify- 
ing the law was brought to conclusion, being 
still in process, but it represents Justinian’s 
great achievement on the ecclesiastical side 
and makes a fitting background for his 
imperial purple. When the church was 
dedicated, so the story runs, he exclaimed 
“T have surpassed thee, O Solomon!” 

Opposite the “Divine Law” at the other 
end of the Court Room is “The Common 
Law,” an apotheosis of Blackstone, flanked 


by two smaller panels with illuminated 
quotations from his writings. His sub- 
stantial figure clad in the vivid scarlet robe 
of av English judge gives a great impression 
of stability and the majesty of the law. In 
the background the law library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, significantly suggests 
the vast number of books perused by the 
law students of the ages. Blackstone was 
the first to break down the prejudice against 
the teaching of the Common Law within the 
gates of Oxford University, where hitherto 
only Roman and Canon Law had been 
deemed worthy of academic attention. 
The Common Law of England is a basic 
substructure of American law. 

The founder of Pennsylvania, William 
Penn, was a religious mystic, a great states- 
man and writer, and at the same time a 
practical man of affairs; a rare combination. 
His well-known “Fruits of Solitude” might 
well be described as “holy meditation” the 
philosophy is so profound, and the spirit so 
beautiful. In his sanctuary, safe-hidden 
from his persecutors, he also composed his 
“Plan for a Parliament of Europe” and 
International Court, with the object of 
abolishing war as a means of settling dis- 
putes. A Japanese writer on international 
law, Terasaki, has said that Penn’s point of 
view was pivotal, in that he did more than 
any other to reconcile the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon conceptions of law. In Violet Oak- 
ley’s painting, “Penn as Law-Giver,” he 
sits at his writing-table, “the Spirit leading 
his deep thoughts,” to quote Milton’s 
words inscribed below. Behind and above 
him in a fourth-dimensional space the 
figures of other great men of wide inter- 
national vision are suggested—his precursor 
George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends; Sir Thomas More, author of 
“Utopia”; John Milton, Grotius, Henry IV 
of France, John Locks, Sir Algernon Sidney, 
and other luminaries of the world of thought. 

The three central panels on this wall 
represent the Supreme Court of the State, 
the Supreme Court of the Nation, and the 
International Court of the World, respec- 
tively. In Panel 13 we have “The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania” at the time it was 
holding its sessions in Philadelphia. The 
Chief Justice is Thomas McKean, and the 
lawyer presenting his case is James Wilson, 
one of the chief contributors to the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States and the first to 
point out the fundamental fact that the 
Law of Nations is a part of the Law of the 
United States. “The Supreme Court of the 
United States” is somewhat similar in 
arrangement to the Blackstone panel, the 
figure of the “Great Chief Justice’ John 
Marshall being enthroned against a back- 
ground of the Capitol at Washington. The 
dome of his head and the great dome of the 
building behind it seem to correspond, as 
though one were an emanation of the other. 
The forty-eight stars in the heavens repre- 
sent the states whose successful federation 
depends so largely on Marshall’s interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution during the most 
critical period of its history. 

The last two panels, 15 and 16, com- 
memorate ideas which have only crystallized 
in our own time. “The International Court 
at the Hague” carries an inscription quoted 
from Elihu Root: “The civilized world will 
have to decide whether International Law 
is to be considered a mere code of etiquette 
or is to be a real body of Law imposing 
obligations much more definite and inevi- 
table. . . . When the war is over the desire 
to have some law in order to prevent a recur- 
rence May sweep away all reluctances and 
schemes for advantage and lead to agreement 
where agreement has never yet been possible 
. . . preserving the law inviolate. Nor can 
we doubt that this will be a different world 
when peace comes. Suffering and sacrifice 
will surely have changed the heart of the 
nations.” In this painting no single in- 
dividual attracts our attention. The group 
of twelve judges at the long table impresses 
by its mass gravity and a certain choral 
solemnity pervading it. Above are the 
stained glass windows of the Palace of 
Peace. “Disarmament,” the inevitable re- 
sult of the actual and recognized supremacy 
of Law, the last of the series, shows a power- 
ful figure of Christ walking upon the agitated 
waters while around him ail the battle ships 
sink. His outstretched hands still carry 
the stigmata, and the sun makes a halo in 
the midst of the storm. We have now 
arrived again at the first panel, and read 
with a new comprehension . . . “the streams 
of the Law running through all countries, 
down throughout all ages, purified by Wis- 
dom, meet in the Sea of Light, Divine Law.” 

Miss Oakley is to be felicitated upon the 


completion of a work for the state begun 
twenty-four years ago, a work requiring all 
the qualities of the mind and of the heart to 
carry through to conclusion. Mural paint- 
ings are not put up for casual inspection; 
they must endure, and the enduring qualities 
which constitute an epic are not lightly 
captured ina moment. Such an art requires 
the courageous attributes usually denomi- 
nated masculine. They are not invariably 
found in men, and the world is still a little 
surprised when they are manifested by 
women, but the day has come when the 
qualities are recognized and appreciated 
regardless of sex. Violet Oakley is, in her 
time, a Voice—and her work, as well as that 
of William Penn, can truthfully be called a 
“Holy Experiment”; she has consistently 
maintained a high ideal of government, and 
endowed abstract conceptions with the 
breath of life, thereby immeasureably en- 
riching the national consciousness. 


W. H.-SINGER, JR.’S EXHIBITS IN 


EUROPE 


Those who are familiar with the Nor- 
wegian landscapes of William H. Singer, Jr., 
the distinguished American artist, will be 
interested to know that a handsome calendar 
has lately been issued by a firm in The 
Hague, each page of which bears a reproduc- 
tion in black and white of one of these paint- 
ings. There are no less than twenty-eight 
of these reproductions, each one of which 
gives tangible evidence of the natural beauty 
of that far northern country. An_ illus- 
trated article on Mr. Singer’s Norwegian 
paintings was published, it will be recalled, 
in the May, 1924, issue of this magazine. 

Notice has also lately been received of a 
traveling exhibition of Mr. Singer’s work, 
comprising oil paintings, pastels and draw- 
ings, which is being circulated in several 
cities of Germany, among them Cologne, 
Heidelberg, Mannheim and _ Frieburg, 
attracting favorable comment on the part of 
the public and the press. Mr. Singer was 
represented in a recent International Exhibi- 
tion at Munich by two paintings, one en- 
titled ““The Sun Ring,” the other ““Moon- 
light.” During the coming spring he will 
hold an exhibition of his most recent work at 
the Durand-Ruel Gallery in Paris, later in 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 


LA JOIE 


KARL GRUPPE 


AWARDED HELEN FOSTER BARNETT PRIZE 


THE N. A. D. WINTER EXHIBITION 


HE WINTER Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design was held from 
November 27 to December 19 in the galleries 
of the Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York. It included 403 exhibits, 
of which only 63 were by Academicians, 76 by 
associate members, and 264 by non-members. 
Apparently the Academy’s door is wider 
open than some would have us think. 
There was a preponderance in this exhibi- 
tion of large pictures—pictures too large for 
suitable placement in the ordinary home. 
These, however, made effective showing and 
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gave indication of strength on the part of 
the painters. 

The following prizes were awarded: the 
Carnegie Prize of $500 for the most meritori- 
ous oil painting in the exhibition by an 
American artist, portraits only excepted, to 
Carl Rungius, N. A., for his painting entitled 
“Lake McArthur”; the Julia A. Shaw 
Memorial Prize of $300 for the most meritori- 
ous work of art in the exhibition produced 
by an American woman, to Evelyn B. 
Longman (Batchelder), N. A., for a portrait 
of Ivan G. Olinsky; the Thomas R. Proctor 


“108 WEST 57TH STREET” 
E. AND A. MILCH 


BY 


WAYMAN ADAMS, N.A. 


AWARDED FIRST ALTMAN PRIZE 


A HUNTER OF TAOS OSCAR E. BERNINGHAUS, A.N.A. 
AWARDED SECOND ALTMAN PRIZE 


BOURRE 


JOHN F. FOLINSBEE, A.N.A. 
AWARDED J. FRANCIS MURPHY MEMORIAL PRIZE 


LAKE McARTHUR CARL RUNGIUS, N.A. 


AWARDED CARNEGIE PRIZE 


A DISCUSSION WALTER UFER, N.A 


AWARDED ISIDOR MEDAL 


IVAN G. OLINSKY, N.A. 
EVELYN B. LONGMAN (BATCHELDER), N.A. 


AWARDED JULIA A. SHAW MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Prize of $200 for the best portrait in the 
exhibition to Henry W. Rittenberg, A. N. A., 
for his portrait of Marjorie Jay Daingerfield; 
the Isidor Medal for the best figure composi- 
tion painted by an American artist, to 
Walter Ufer, N. A., for his painting entitled 
“A Discussion”; the Helen Foster Barnett 
Prize of $200 for the best work in sculpture 
the work of an artist under thirty-five years 
of age, to Karl H. Gruppe for his figure 
entitled “La Joie”; the Altman Prize of 
$1,000 for a figure or genre painted by an 
American-born citizen to Wayman Adams, 
N. A., for a double portrait of E. and A. 
Milch, well known New York art dealers. 
The painting was entitled in the catalogue 
“108 West 57th Street.”” The Altman Prize 
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of $500 for a figure or genre painted by an 
American-born citizen was awarded to 
Oscar E. Berninghaus, A. N. A., for a paint- 
ing entitled “A Hunter cf Taos”; the 
Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold Medal for a 
work in sculpture without restriction, to 
Hilda K. Lascari for a figure entitled 
“Awakening”; and the J. Francis Murphy 
Memorial Prize of $150 for the best land- 
scape by an artist who is not more than 
forty-one, to John F. Folinsbee, A. N. A., 
for a painting entitled “Bourre.” 

A number of the prize paintings are 
reproduced herewith through the courtesy 
of the Academy. A group of thirty or more 
are to be sent on a circuit of Texas cities by 
the American Federation of Arts. 


AN EMIGRANT TRAIN AT DONNER LAKE 


CURTAIN, CARTHAY CIRCLE THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 


A UNIQUE MONUMENT TO OLD CALIFORNIA 


pass and the discoverers of gold at Sutter’s 


N INTERESTING instance of success- 
ful collaboration on the part of archi- 
tect, painters and sculptor is the Carthay 
Circle Theatre, lately erected in Carthay 
Center, Los Angeles. This theatre, de- 
signed by Dwight Gibbs, architect, with 
decorations by Frank Tenney Johnson and 
Alson Clark, mural painters, and ~-Henry 
Lion, sculptor, is not only a play house for 
the people of the community but a monu- 
ment to the pioneers of California. 

In the lobby hang eleven paintings depict- 
ing California in the making, and the drop 
curtain shows an emigrant train at Donner 
Lake, a typical scene of the days of the 
covered wagon. This curtain and flanking 
murals are the work of Frank Tenney John- 
son, who has worked and played in Cali- 
fornia for many years and knows and loves 
her traditions. The murals represent the 
Indians approaching through a mountain 


FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


Mill. Mr. Johnson has also contributed to 
this theatre a painting of California’s first 
theatre. 

Mr. Clark’s series of paintings which hang 
in the lobby represent “‘Jedediah Smith at 
San Gabriel,” the Yankee fur trader of the 
Rockies who was California’s first white 
visitor to come overland; the “Passing of 
the Pony Express,’ “The Arrival of the 
Oregon at San Francisco,” ‘Commodore 
Sloat Taking Monterey,” ‘Governor Bur- 
nett Leaving for San Jose,” and finally a 
group of covered wagons at the end of a 
long day, representing overland travel. Mr. 
Clark also painted the curtain for the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, 

By courtesy of the management of the 
Carthay Circle Theatre the curtain and 
four of the paintings in this theatre are 
reproduced herewith. 
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JEDEDIAH SMITH AT SAN GABRIEL ALSON CLARK 


CARTHAY CIRCLE THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 


THE END OF A LONG DAY 


ALSON CLARK 
CARTHAY CIRCLE THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 


PASSING OF THE PONY EXPRESS ALSON CLARK 


CARTHAY CIRCLE THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 


FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


THE,FIRST THEATRE IN CALIFORNIA 
CARTHAY CIRCLE THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 
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DESIGNED AND MADE BY 
REYNOLDS, FRANCIS AND ROHNSTOCK 


(See page 42) 


COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART' 


Tentu ANNUAL Exuipition, MretropoLitaN Museum or ArT 


BY RICHARD F. BACH 
Associate in Industrial Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Hi NUMEROUS efforts to define art 

are matched by those of the optimists 
who seek to describe originality. It were 
as easy to define electricity. But the effects 
of all three register plainly upon the film 
of daily life; and this being material, we 
may analyze it and find reasons for its 
reactions. For a number of years, this is 
the tenth, the Museum has sought to do its 
share toward establishing the claims of 
originality, along one line at least, in its 
exhibitions of industrial art. By assembling 
and displaying in association the work of 
a score and more of industries actively en- 
gaged in bringing art into the home along 
the regular avenues and crossways of com- 


merce, the Museum has been able to offer 
something of a general view of American 
design. It was always a dated statement, 
and now we can look through the photo- 
graphs taken in 1918, let us say, and, com- 
paring what is shown there with the collec- 
tion at present in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions, arrive at an opinion as to 
trends of design, momentary fads of the 
buying public, progressive skill in manu- 
facture, comparative selling value of design 
then and now. Above all, we may note— 
and not too often do we find it—that progress 
in design which is the real basis of any 
advance in art, namely, a sane differentia- 
tion from past forms without blind reaching 


1 This article was prepared by Mr. Bach and published as an introduction to the catalogue of the 


exhibition. 


It is reprinted here by special permission. 
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into nebulous regions where imagination 
undoubtedly is powerful, but where its con- 
cepts have only begun to shape themselves 
to mundane needs. 

There are those who seek progress only 
in cutting adrift from a friendly shore. 
Putting out for strange harbors they enjoy 
the opportunity and zest of adventure, but 
with it must face the danger of unknown 
waters. Without such argonauts the world 
of design would remain small indeed. But 
the strange growths and fauna which they 
bring back from these voyages have diffi- 
culty on meeting the conditions of established 
conventions, however tainted by conserva- 
tism, which civilization seems to require. 
In the field of manufacture, of commerce 
and trade, of factory and department store, 
loom and counter, convention will always 
rule. Large bodies move slowly, large in- 
vestments and accepted equipment are not 
lightly turned to untried ways, however 
plausible or alluring. There are quicksands 
enough on the tortuous road toward good 
design; the new way must be tested slowly. 

So the argonaut must cling to his courage. 
Discovery has always been followed by 
trade and in the wake of trade comes art. 
We hold no brief for the adventurer, nor yet 
for the book-bound or shop-bound conserva- 
tive. But fact it is that the index or aver- 
age of progress—if there can be an average 
in such things—will be found nearer the 
larger number, and the average of progress 
in design will be nearer the type of thing 
used and paid for by the mass. We have 
the figure, it would seem, of the animal built 
for speed chafing at a burden the more 
annoying not because of its great weight, 
but because of its presence. 

Originality, we may say, is really a slow 
differentiation in terms of changing time’s 
demands, material and spiritual; and pro- 
gress, ““Man’s distinctive mark alone,” must 
_ be like the caravan’s speed, gauged by the 
slower camels. But as nothing worth while 
can succeed without enthusiasm, so in our 
artistic progress we count upon the enthusi- 
ast to make the plunge. They are the 
leaders, they give the key. They do not 
always choose the right road, nor yet a 
smooth one; certainly they often strike a 
note which is stranger to the keyboard. 
Often, again, they are noisy malcontents 
with an uncanny knack of appealing to 


those shallow likings which too many of us 
regard as world-moving principles. But if 
they are serious, they are bound to repre- 
sent that sincere striving without which 
design in the arts is a stalemate. 

These enthusiasts are not all among the 
political orators and editors of smart week- 
lies. Humbly disguised as manufacturers 
and designers we find them in clattering mills 
and pounding foundries. Modestly they 
assure you there of their convictions and in 
the losses they take you see the proof of 
their enthusiasm. 

In this, the Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
American Industrial Art, we bring the record 
to date. As time goes on the conditions 
controlling this annual series have changed 
to meet current requirements. The Mu- 
seum set out first to demonstrate the prac- 
tical value of the collections in current de- 
sign and manufacture. For this purpose 
and in exemplification of its regular service 
for designers and manufacturers as many 
as a thousand representative objects from 
many fields were brought together in one 
year. It was an excellent object lesson 
and an effective argument in favor of the 
laboratory use of museum material. 

Seeking new ways of meeting halfway the 
growing public interest in the art industries, 
the purpose of the exhibition was broadened 
and objects were admitted which were not 
necessarily the result of Museum study. 
At the same time certain important require- 
ments were added, namely, that all objects 
shown be designed and made in the United 
States, and that they be shown by the 
manufacturer or designer directly responsible 
for the creation of the design. 

In this year’s exhibition the same condi- 
tions hold. We have thus a collection of 
representative American industrial art. Ad- 
mittedly it is not a complete showing; the 
lack of gallery space precludes that and is 
responsible for the small number of exhibitors 
whose product can be shown. There are 
many more whose work might be included 
and it is hoped that time will remedy our 
present deficiency in that respect. Yet the 
material that can be shown in this limited 
space offers a fair index of the present status 
of design in American industrial art. Copies 
of existing pieces have not been included 
here. In every object originality, in greater 
or less degree, is at work. The extent of its 
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activity as an agent in the material is 
measured by the type of market demand— 
your demand and mine as consumers—to 
which a given design responds. And we 
may rest assured that the demand existed 
before that design was put in work. 

Again, our collection is representative 
because it is saleable. While exhibits are 
not required to be the regular stock of a firm, 
they do indicate the maximum ability in 
design and technical skill that any given 
firm would put into its stock items under 
ideal conditions of market demand. Said 
in other words: market demand is an accurate 
gauge of public appreciation of design. 
Analyze a certain section of that demand and 
you will soon discover why certain types of 
design do not seem to advance or why the 
work of this or that genius fails of recog- 
nition. 

For-our purposes a general exhibition of 
material made only in largest volume 
would prove no more than an exhibition of 
craftsman’s work. The first strikes the 
“Intellectual pyramid’”’ at too low a level, 
the second represents too small a distribu- 
tion. A more reliable index is found in 
types of design represented by a more or less 
limited distribution, responding to a higher 
degree of discrimination on the part of the 
purchaser and embodying accordingly a 
stronger concentration of ability in design 
and a greater fertility of imagination on the 


part of the maker. This level of demand 
and this kind of approach to design is typified 
by the workshops, factories, mills, and plants 
whose product is shown here. 

As has been said by some, there are here 
lights and crosslights, the beam of one 
enhanced by the interference of the other. 
Just there lies the point of greatest interest. 
We should not expect to find in these things 
any degree of finality. These are sounds 
whose vibrations will long continue,-some 
of them until a future day when history, as 
though with some newfangled instrument, 
tests the sounds of ten centuries and makes 
note only of those vibrations which have had 
a creative momentum that carried them 
indefinitely. Surely we are not in a position 
to judge, for we are in the midst of it. A 
freight train makes a deafening din near at 
hand, but from afar it causes the rails to 
sing. 

In this exhibition, then, the present is at 
work, the present which you and I have 
helped these manufacturers and designers to 
shape for us. Their hands are guided by 
our purchases and rejections. The Museum 
does not seek to be final arbiter of the pro- 
ductions of living men, but the Museum 
believes in their sincerity and in the purpose 
which, with them, it strives to serve. 

This exhibition is not given as a charge to 
the jury; it is the evidence in the case, and 
only time may write the brief. 


LABORATORY COLLECTIONS OF ART 


ASSEMBLED FOR COLLEGES BY THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


OLLECTIONS FOR use in the teaching 
of art in the colleges, on which the Car- 
negie Corporation has been at work for 
more than a year, are now complete and 
ready for distribution to twenty colleges 
in the United States and Canada. Thus the 
Carnegie Corporation moves to the second 
stage of its program for the extension of the 
radius of art instruction in institutions of 
learning and for the improvement of such 
instruction. In the belief that the last 
was impossible without proper equipment 
for instruction, however good the instructor 
and earnest the student, the Carnegie Cor- 


poration appropriated $100,000 to make up 
collections which should serve in the teach- 
ing of art as the laboratory serves in the 
teaching of science. 

The collections—reproductions, original 
prints, textiles and books—are designed to 
stand as a systematic representation of the 
evolution of Occidental art. In them are 
shown the works of outstanding men, of 
different periods, different schools, different 
techniques and distinctive cultures. With 
such a collection an instructor can make his 
references in the concrete. He can illus- 
trate a generalization. A student can have 
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aesthetic truths visualized. The canons of 
art are studied in art’s objects rather than 
in the abstract—which is the only way 
they can be understood, even if they can be 
studied otherwise. 

It is the belief of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion that the effective diffusion of culture, 
to the aid of which it is in its charter dedi- 
cated, is unchecked only where there is an 
appreciation of the arts. In a country 
without a deep-rooted culture whose exhala- 
tions are taken in from birth, there must be 
education in the arts antecedent to their 
appreciation. Except in the more richly 
endowed colleges and in institutions in or 
near the few metropolitan centers with 
museums of great resource, the raw materials 
for the teaching of art have been lacking. 
The institution may have been eager to give 
art courses, it may have had instructors 
keen and able to conduct them and students 
eager to take them; but, with books alone 
and the spoken word, the arts cannot be 
taught or learned. For purposes of experi- 
ment the Carnegie Corporation has. filled 
the void for twenty institutions, which 
have expressed a similar desire to make the 
experiment and have been deemed favorable 
centers for the experiment. 

The major unit of the collections—which 
are virtually identical for each college—is 
a set of 1,800 reproductions of the greatest 
works in architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. Of these approximately one-quarter 
are in color facsimile. They have been taken 
from the best collections of reproductions in 
the world, where possible; where subjects 
wanted have not existed in reproduction, 
special reproductions have been made for 
this purpose. In this collection are believed 
to be represented all the major currents in 
the stream of art—individuals, periods, 
schools. The objects have been photo- 
graphed in whole and in part, to show detail. 
The photographs vary in size from 8 by 10 
to 16 by 20, with a few even larger, accord- 
ing to the subject, and are uniformly 
mounted; with labels giving the artist, the 
setting of the work as to school and tech- 
nique, something of the life and personality 
of the artist, and that for which the work 
is distinguished. Some analysis also is 
given. The reproductions will be kept in 
a cabinet, which also is being provided. 

The second unit is a set of fifty original 


prints, showing different processes of print- 
making and the work of different periods 
and notable men. These are nearly always 
from contemporary printings, but when more 
modern reproductions do greater justice to 
the artist they are used, as with some of the 
Whistlers. These begin with Burgmaier 
and Wolgemut, in the fifteenth century, 
cover the woodblocks of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the engravings of the succeeding 
centuries and come down to the best work 
of the nineteenth century and our own times. 
In the earlier period are Urs Graf, Diirer, 
Hans Leonhard Schaufelin and the engraved 
portraits of the seventeenth century. Among 
later men are Goya, Daumier, Richard 
Earlom, Delacroix, Meryon, Raffet, Corot, 
Manet, Turner, Whistler. For these, also 
mounted and labeled, a special portfolio is 
provided. 

Third is a collection of thirty-five textiles 
dating from antiquity to our own day, chosen 
to illustrate design, color, geography, period 
and technique, from Coptic tapestry weave 
to our own products. Here are shown 
pieces of primitive Congo weave, Indian 
kinkob and embroidery, Cashmere weave, 
Chinese. tapestry, embroidery, brocade and 
damask, Manila weave, Bolivian and Central 
American fabrics, Near Eastern rugs, Greek 
embroideries, Morocco embroideries, six- 
teenth century velvets, French velvets and 
brocade, Russian weave, Indian prints, 
English cotton prints, Paisley shawls and 
modern printed silks. 

The books constitute a good working 
library in the history of art and the analysis 
of all the arts, including decoration and the 
design of the theater. They are in English, 
French and German, some of them equally 
valuable in text and reproduction; some on 
the arts in general, some on definite arts, 
some on special periods, others on individu- 
als. The art book shops of the art capitals of 
the world have been combed to get twenty 
copies of each work, some of which are rare. 

Finally, there is a catalogue, annotated in 
some detail, which is itself an admirable 
example of the graphic arts. 

The colleges to which the collections go 
are: Antioch College, Ohio; Beloit College, 
Wisconsin; Bowdoin College, Maine; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago; Colorado 
College, Colorado;. Cornell College, Iowa; 
University of Kentucky, Kentucky; Knox 
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College, Illinois; Miami University, Ohio; 
Park College, Missouri; Pomona College, 
California; Randolph-Macon College, Vir- 
ginia; St. John’s College, Maryland; Steph- 
ens Junior College, Missouri; Wabash Col- 
lege, Indiana; Wesleyan College, Connecti- 
cut; College of William and Mary, Virginia. 

In Canada.—Dalhousie University, Nova 
Scotia; University of Toronto, Ontario; 
Queens University, Ontario. 

The only condition on which the college 
gets the collections is that it use the material 
for teaching and set aside a suitable room 
for the collection and use it as a center of 
‘art activities in the college. 

The special committee on selection which 
has assisted the Carnegie Corporation in 
bringing together the collection consisted of 
Miss Edith Abbot, Martin Birnbaum, Wil- 
liam Clifford, Miss Alice L. Felton, Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., Miss Frances Morris, Henry W. 
Kent, John Shapley, David Keppel and 
Frank Weitenkampf. Rudolf Lesch, of New 
York, was commissioned to go to Europe 
to get the photographic reproductions needed 
and, in doing so, covered every art center 
from Constantinople to Madrid. Miss Fran- 
ces Morris of the Metropolitan Museum was 
in charge of the textiles. The books have 
been brought together by E. Weyhe, and 
Professor John Shapley has edited and pre- 
pared the catalogue. 

Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation, has made the follow- 
ing statement concerning the collections 
and their object: 

“While the immediate usefulness of the 
collections will be to the teachers and 
students of the institutions to which they 
will be sent, it is believed they will serve a 
broader purpose in setting a reasonable 
standard for teaching equipment through- 
out the country. Ninety-seven of the 
hundred and forty-six liberal arts colleges 
on the list of the American Association of 
Universities now offer courses in art but in 
very few of them is the equipment compar- 
able in range, quality and in care of selec- 
tion to that used in teaching the other sub- 
jects of the college curriculum. The present 
collections are far from perfect, as none 
know better than those who made them, but, 
at least, they are based upon competent 
group judgment and have had the benefit 
of special services upon which no single 


institution could call, and it is believed that 
they have demonstrated that a representa- 
tive collection of material can be brought 
together at a small cost.” 

Since embarking on the enterprise of 
fostering art education in the colleges the 
Carnegie Corporation has had the advice 
of the following executive committee: Rich- 
ard Aldrich, Royal Cortissoz, Royal B. Far- 
num, Edward W. Forbes, Henry W. Kent, 
Frank J. Mather, Jr., C. R. Richards, Paul J. 
Sachs, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Walter Sar- 
gent, John Shapley, Henry Suzzallo, David 
Stanley Smith. 

As the first step in its program the Car- 
negie Corporation made grants of scholar- 
ships to eighteen men and nine women for 
graduate study of from one to three years 
to prepare themselves to be teachers of art. 
Those who received grants came from all 
parts of the country and from sixteen differ- 
ent colleges. They have been allowed to 
choose the institutions in which they shall 
study, although it has been desired that 
the major part of their work be in American 
institutions. The Corporation found that 
the demand for teachers of art, already 
acute, was growing heavier year by year, 
and, while providing material for art instruc- 
tion, is also assisting in the preparation of 
instructors. 


FEDERATION NEWS 
Traveling Exhibitions 

Since the opening of the 1926-27 season 
more than 20 interesting new exhibitions 
have been sent out on circuit by The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. In addition nearly 
an equal number of Traveling Exhibitions 
are now on tour for a second season. Briefly 
the new exhibitions may be described as 
follows: 10 Collections of Original Ow Paint- 
ings—These consist of from 24 to 40 paint- 
ings in each group, and represent the work 
of noted contemporary American artists, 
as well as paintings by the older Masters 
of the British, French and American schools, 
and a special group of pictures recently 
painted by Canadian Artists; [llustrations— 
46 exhibits by 7 leading American Illustra- 
tors—Maxfield Parrish, Thornton Oakley, 
W. J. Aylward, Frank E. Schoonover, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliott, and N. C. Wyeth—chiefly in color; 
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Charcoal Drawings by Lilian Westcott Hale; 
Wood Cuts in Color by A. Rigden Read of 
London; Industrial Art Exhibits—American 
costume silks, comprising original drawings 
and color studies by American artists for 
printed silks, together with the materials; 
American Pottery—60 pieces by master 
craftsmen; Interior Decoration—Work from 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art; Student Work—Exhibits from the 
Cleveland School of Art, School Art League 
of New York and Chester Springs Summer 
School. 

The letters we receive are often the best 
possible evidence of the pleasure, inspiration 
and educational value of these Traveling 
Exhibitions, especially in distant places. 
For example, in far-off Montana, where our 
Rotary group of 100 Etchings by the Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers was recently shown, 
the Supervisor of Art in the Public Schools 
at Anaconda wrote: 

“The vacant store room which I used for 
a ‘gallery’ was occupied by the Republican 
Headquarters. I have been very busy 
‘fixing up.’ I managed to get the etchings 
up for Saturday afternoon to show the grade 
children . . . and we opened to the public 
Sunday afternoon. We are exhibiting every 
evening this week and four afternoons. . . 
One evening an old laborer (a Swiss) wan- 
dered in and enjoyed the exhibit. He said 
‘I like those of the Old World best.’ We 
had difficulty in explaining to a number how 
an etching differs from a ‘Pen and Ink’ 
drawing. Thank you for contributing to 
our edification as well as pleasure.” (4 
etchings were sold.) 

Again from Ardmore, Oklahoma, where 
the Art League has recently joined the 
Federation as a Chapter, we have received 
an interesting letter telling about a collec- 
tion of 25 Oil Paintings sent there after 
exhibition at the Oklahoma State Fair. 

-It was a big undertaking for this little club, 
but the vice-president writes: 

“We received much favorable comment 
on the exhibit and encouragement enough 
for us to want to make the exhibition an 
annual affair. We had a perfectly splendid 
notebook contest among the school children, 
made from articles on the painters, which you 
sent us, simmered down by our art editor 
and published in the daily paper, with 
additional notes on how to look at pictures, 


etc. We also helped to make expenses by 
giving an evening entertaimment when we 
had some very lovely and artistic living 
pictures such as ‘The Duchess of Devon- 
shire’ by Gainsborough, ‘Madame LeBrun 
and Daughter,’ and others.” 

A Portfolio of about 30 prints was sent to 
Ithaca, N. Y., for use at a meeting of the 
Child Study Club. One of the members gave 
an instructive talk on “Pictures for Chil- 
dren,” and she writes: “The ‘Drawing Card’ 
of the little talk was the Portfolio.” The 
teachers were particularly interested as they 
purchase prints from time to time for the 
different schoolrooms. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to mention that for the third season we are 
cooperating with the Supervisor of Art 
Education for Connecticut in lending one of 
our exhibitions for a School Circuit. This 
year the exhibit is one of prints in color and 
photographs suitable for school decoration. 
The exhibit is proving most helpful to the 
schools that have been seeking information 
regarding available prints in color, as it 
enables them to put their general desire for 
good pictures into effective action by sim- 
plifymg the problem of selection and 
purchase. 

This season the Federation has assembled 
9 exhibitions which are being circulated ex- 
clusively among the educational institutions 
of this country. The long list of colleges 
includes those as far West as Gunnison and 
Greeley, Colorado: as far South as New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
as far East as Durham, New Hampshire. 
The circuits will cover more than twenty- 
nine states. The plan last year to cooperate 
with these colleges was in many ways in the 
nature of an experiment. This year the 
exhibitions are proving even more success- 
ful and the interest displayed by students 
and faculty in every case is most gratifying. 
When one of the collections of Contemporary 
American Oil Paintings was shown recently 
at Lehigh University a painting, ‘‘ Boddinick 
Farm,” by W. Elmer Schofield, was sold. 
Each college taking the exhibitions of 
Etchings and Wood Blocks has so far pur- 
chased at least one print. 

The January schedule for the Traveling 
Exhibitions, as far as arranged at time of 
going to press, will be found elsewhere in 
the magazine. 


GREEN GNOME 


A PAINTING BY 
SERGEANT KENDALL 


PRESENTED TO THE HUGH MORSON HIGH SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ONE OF A GROUP OF PAINTINGS BY CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS LATELY PLACED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. (See nole, page 36) 
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MUSEUM IDEALS OR THE IDEAL 
MUSEUM 


Among our American art museums the 
most revolutionary, or the most progres- 
sive, is and has been since the first, the 
Museum in Newark, New Jersey. It came 
into existence as the child of the Public 
Library, and was nurtured and developed 
under the ceaseless care of the Librarian, 
John Cotton Dana, a man of original and 
forward-looking thought as well as great 
executive ability. 

In an admirable paper given at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Mu- 
seums held at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art last May and later published in the 
Newark Museum Journal, Mr. Dana sets 
forth some of the ideals of his museum, 
urging the necessity of a change of attitude 
on the part of the museums to accord with 
the changing world in which we live. He 
did not minimize the difficulty of such 
change. “Most of us,” he said, “being 


conservative by birth and training, are un- 
comfortable in the presence of a new idea”’; 
hence, he argued that a majority of those 
who visit museums today prefer those of a 
“modest, gazing sort.” His ideal of an 
art museum is one which is “an effective 
factor for more wisdom and happiness in its 
community.” What could be better? 

“Art,” says Mr. Dana, “is not in a mu- 
seum save in relatively unimportant quan~ 
tity; art is where it is seen and not merely 
where self-constituted experts have placed 
it.” It is on this theory that the museum 
under his direction proceeds. For instance, 
in the Newark Museum one may come across 
an exhibit of everyday art—ordinary house- 
hold objects, a glass of water, a copper 
kettle, a cup and saucer, so placed in the 
light and in relation to its surroundings that 
it evinces beauty—the beauty which attracts 
the painter to interpret it pictorially. The 
painter opens the eye of the sensitive obser- 
ver to beauty. Mr. Dana would have these 
objects sharpen the vision of the visitor not 
only to beauty in the museum, but unpainted 
beauty in his or her surroundings. “If you 
look at an object,” he says, “‘and feel that it 
is to you, as you look at it, beautiful, you 
have at once an aesthetic reaction, which 
means that your whole body is a little stimu- 
lated, your heart beats a little more vigor- 
ously, your breath is a trifle deeper, you are 
for a moment exalted and probably have a 
cleaner and broader view of life.” What an 
excellent summing up of the joy which a 
work of art engenders in those who have 
seeing eyes! 

It is one of Mr. Dana’s contentions that 
the artists need to look at the life around 
them and to make friends with it; and that 
if it is true that artists need to make friends 
with the life of today, it is even more true 
that museums need to discover what is. 
being done here and now by the artists, and 
that they should be hospitable to this work 
when they discover it. Museums, he says, 
heretofore, have been too coy with the work 
of living artists. They have usually set 
themselves apart from the art of their time, 
and have turned their faces to the past. 

The Newark Museum has taken the stand 
definitely that among its more important 
functions is the encouragement of the 
present day creators of American art, and 
the presentation of their work to the public. 
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Mr. Arthur F. Egner says, with regard to 
recent purchases made by the Museum of 
paintings by contemporary American artists, 
that the method which this museum has 
followed is well described by Lytton Strachey 
in his introduction to “Eminent Victorians.” 
Mr. Strachey proposes to “row out over 
that great ocean of material, and lower into 
it, here and there, a little bucket, which will 
bring up to the light of day some character- 
istic specimen from those far depths.” In 
short, the Newark Museum disapproves of 
the “judging and prize-bestowing activities 
of the art bodies of this country,’’ preferring 
to set up a group of paintings representing 
honest, capable work characteristic of certain 
leading contemporary tendencies, and leave 
it to the public to draw their own conclusions. 
It is not always safe to leave too much to 
public opinion unless you know your public, 
but it is eminently true that American pro- 
duction will be best profited by American 
patronage; and it is well to recall that 
Greece and Rome, Italy and France, ac- 
quired immortal fame not by the art they 
collected but by that which they produced. 


HERBERT ADAMS HONORED 


The Gold Medal of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters has lately been awarded 
to Herbert Adams, the well-known American 
sculptor. This medal, which is awarded 
annually for “distinguished creative work” 
in the field of arts and letters, has been 
awarded for sculpture approximately once 
every ten years since its institution. In 
1909 it was given to Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens, and in 1917 to Daniel Chester 
French. Now, in 1926, it has’ come to a 
third distinguished artist in this field. 


In connection with Mr. Adams’s War | 


Memorial, ““Humanity and Justice,” which 
has recently been placed in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, and of which a reproducton 
was published in a midsummer number of 
this magazine, it is interesting to know that, 
at the request of the Winchester War 
Memorial Association, an article on “The 
Sculpture of Herbert Adams,” by Ernest 
Peixotto, which appeared in the May, 1921, 
issue of the AMERICAN MaGazine or ART, 
has been reprinted in an edition of three 
thousand and is being distributed among the 
citizens of Winchester. 


MR. GEORGE D. PRATT ELECTED A 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Federation of Arts held in 
New York on November 16th, Mr. George 
D. Pratt was elected a member of the Board 
and has since consented to serve. 

Mr. Pratt is a vice-president of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, and a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of Amherst 
College and of the American Museum of 
Natural History. He has been active in 
promoting the Boy Scout movement and is 
now treasurer of the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He has also been 
exceedingly active in conservation move- 
ments. He is a member of the American 
Forestry Association and the Wild Life 
Preservation Society, to name only a few 
such organizations. He has lately taken 
especial interest in the production of artistic 
movirg picture films for educational pur- 
poses. ; 


INTERNATIONAL PRINT EXHI- 
BITION—FLORENCE 


A Second International Exhibition of 
Modern Engravings—etchings, lithographs, 
block prints, ete.—is to be held in Florence, 
Italy, in April and May, 1927. At the 
invitation of the committee in charge of the 
exhibition, of which Professor Giovanni 
Poggi, Director of the Uffizi Gallery, is 
chairman, the American Federation of Arts 
has agreed to assemble a representative col- 
lection of not more than 300 prints by con- 
temporary American etchers, engravers and 
lithographers, to be shown as a national 
exhibit. The jury for the selection of these 
prints is composed of John Taylor Arms, 
Ernest D. Roth, Thornton Oakley and, ex- 
officio, the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts. 

Italy, the country in which engraving had 
its birth, has always been particularly in- 
terested in the graphic arts, and there is 
every chance of an appreciative public. 
Furthermore, though no prizes will be given, 
it is understood that purchases will be made 
from this exhihition for the Uffizi and other 
national collections. As American artists 
are doing work in this field comparable to 
the best work that is being or has been done, 
it is very gratifying that the opportunity is 
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afforded for representation and that the 
American Federation of Arts is in a position 
to assemble the collection. 

It will be remembered that Thomas J Aly 
son, explaining his eagerness that America 
should uphold the best traditions in its art 
production, said that this was due to his 
desire that our nation should stand high in 
this regard in the eyes of the nations of 
Europe—an ambition which many Ameri- 
cans today share. 


NOTES 


At the Art Institute of 

AT THE ART Chicago several one-man 

INSTITUTE OF exhibitions opened on De- 

cHIcAGO cember 21 to continue to 
January 24. These are 
paintings by Mary Cassatt; a number of 
recent works by William Ritschel, the 
California artist who has lately returned 
from a trip around the world; an exhibition 
of some twenty-two canvases by Rene 
Menard, the distinguished French painter, 
and a collection of paintings, wood carvings 
and drawings made largely in the little- 
known island of Bali, near Java, by Sjara 
Stojana, a Serbian artist. Surely here is 
variety a plenty—a feast for the student of 
style. 

Interesting exhibitions on view at the 
Art Institute during November were those 
of recent European Fine Book and Com- 
mercial Printing, assembled by the American 
Typefounders Company of Newark, N. J., 
for the purpose of presenting to the American 
public the best work of European printers 
and bookmakers; and a collection of “Old 
and New Books for Children,” lent by 
numerous private collectors and dealers. 
Especially noteworthy in this latter collec- 
tion was a copy of “Isabella, or the Pot of 
Basil,” illustrated by W. B. MacDougall and 

_lent by Mrs. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

Among the sales made at the Art Insti- 
tute’s recent exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture were paintings by Carl 
Wuermer, George Demont Otis, James 
Topping (this painting by Mr. Topping was 
awarded the Martin B. Cahn Prize in the 
exhibition), Nancy M. Ferguson, Henry 
Hensche, and Pauline Palmer; and bronzes 


by Eleanor M. Mellon and Ida McClellan 
Stout. 


One of the events of note at the Art 
Institute during November was a luncheon 
given to Mr. Charles H. Burkholder, Secre- 
tary of the Institute, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his joining the 
Museum’s staff. The guests included mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and fellow 
members of the staff. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director, Mr. 
Carter Harrison, Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens 
and others, in which high tribute was paid 
to the service which Mr. Burkholder has 
rendered not only to the Art Institute but to 
the city of Chicago as well. 

It is interesting to know that the General 
Agent of the Illinois Central Railroad, wish- 
ing to have his men educated along lines 
other than those of box cars and railroad 
yards, recently conducted about twenty of 
his employees through the galleries of the 
Art Institute. Miss Helen Parker, Museum 
Instructor, explained various exhibits to the 
visitors, all of whom expressed great interest. 
“This is one of the many indications,” says 
a writer in the Institute’s Bulletin, “that 
business men are thinking of things other 
than shop.” 


On December 2 and 3, three 

ART IN NORTH state organizations held 
CAROLINA — together an annual meeting 

in Raleigh. These were 

the North Carolina State Art Society, the 
State Literary and Historical Association, 
and the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society. 
All of the meetings were held in the Sir 
Walter Hotel, either in the large, handsome 
Virginia Dare Ball Room or in the smaller 
Manteo Room. The attendance was state- 
wide in representation and manifested a 
lively interest on the part of North Caro- 
linians in no, only preserving historic annals 
but keeping abreast of the times in the fields 
of literature, music, statesmanship and art. 
The North Carolina State Art Society is a 
comparatively young organization, but it 
has already accomplished a surprising 
amount and is distinctly a vigorous and 
promising infant. On the initiative of its 
first president, John J. Blair, of Raleigh, 
who is now secretary and executive officer, 
a project for the establishment of a state art 
museum has come into being and gained 
acceptance. Through the instrumentality 
of the former vice-president, now president, 
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Mrs. Katharine Pendleton Arrington, of 
Warrenton, N. C., no less than ten paintings 
by leading contemporary American artists, 
each valued at more than $1,000, have been 
purchased and placed in North Carolina 
public schools, the school children and other 
public spirited citizens in some instances 
paying half the cost, Mrs. Arrington herself 
bearing the other half. These pictures 
include representative works by Waugh, 
Sargeant Kendall, Jonas Lie, Jean McLane, 
Dougherty, Vincent, Couse and McIlhenny. 
Five have already been placed in high schools 
in Durham, Wilson, Raleigh, Greensboro 
and Warrenton. One goes to a public school 
in Charlotte. One is to be presented as a 
prize for the best school essay on art pur- 
chases for schools. The Kendall is repro- 
duced on page 33. 

One of the results of the annual meeting 
was a_resolution addressed to the state 
government requesting that hereafter the 
state should assume half the cost of any or 
all approved works of art purchased for the 
public schools, as it now assumes half the 
cost for works of literature secured for like 
purposes. Such an enabling law is already 
on the statute books of the States of Maine 
and New York, but there is no other state 
in which original works of such value have, 
up to the present time, been placed in the 
public schools, as in North Carolina, the 
only parallel case being that of the city of 
Chicago, where similar patronage through 
the Public School Art Society has been 
given to the works of local painters. 

In giving these pictures to the schools 
Mrs. Arrington has said that her object was 
not only to acquaint the children with the 
best works of contemporary American 
painters, but to awaken in them a love of art 
which would engender effort and help to 
develop latent talent. 

The joint sessions of the three state asso- 
ciations opened with an evening session on 
December 2 with Judge Thomas M. Pitt- 
man, President of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, presiding. Following 
Judge Pittman’s presidential address, which 
dealt chiefly with paternalism in govern- 
ment and warned against centralization of 
power, an illustrated address on American 
Painting was given by Miss Leila Mech- 
lin, Secretary, the American Federation of 
Arts. 


At the morning session on December 3, 
the first half of which took the form of a 
conference on “The Patriotic Societies and 
Historical Projects in North Carolina,” led 
by Mrs. S. Westray Battle of the Colonial 
Dames of Asheville, Miss Mechlin gave a 
second illustrated lecture on Civic Art. 
At this session formal presentation was 
made of a marble statue of Virginia Dare, 
carved in Italy more than fifty years ago 
and bequeathed to the state by the sculptor, 
Miss Lander. The statue has temporarily, 
pending the erection of a fire-proof art 
museum, been placed in the Hall of History. 

At the afternoon session on December 3 
the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society pre- 
sented a well-balanced and delightful _pro- 
gram. Mrs. William N. Reynolds of Win- 
ston-Salem, President of the Society, pre- 
sided. Mr. Frank Clyde Brown of Durham 
told briefly of what had been done to collect 
and preserve old English and Scotch ballads 
in the mountain regions of North Carolina. 
Mrs. H. E. Myers, and Mrs. Bert Cunning- 
ham, accompanist, of Durham, rendered 
several of these ballads charmingly. Mr. 
Frank Warner of Durham gave several 
excellent negro folk songs with banjo accom- 
paniment. Mr. Newman I. White of 
Durham, who has spent ten years in exhaus- 
tive research, gave an interesting fifteen- 
minute paper on negro spirituals, and Dr. 
Richard Dillard” of Edenton, briefly, with 
extraordinary artistry and fine choice of 
words, repeated a number of Eastern North 
Carolina legends and traditions of unique 
interest. 

The evening session on December 3 was 
devoted to an address on “Liberty and 
Restraint in the American Democracy,” by 
Prof. William E. Dodd of the University of 
Chicago, formerly of North Carolina. This 
address dealt not only with the history of 
our nation but, most dramatically and in a 
thought-provocative way, with present 
national problems. 

North Carolina has much to be proud of 
in the present as well as the past. Her 
schools are exceptionally good. She has 
two large universities, one at Chapel Hill, a 
state institution; the other, the Duke Uni- 
versity at Durham, which is the most richly 
endowed university in the United States; 
besides a State Agricultural College and 
other thriving private institutions. In the 


MURAL PAINTING, MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL, THE BRONX, NEW YORK 
BY M. AUGUSTE FRANCOIS GORGUET 


MEMORIALIZING STUDENTS WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR 


public schools of Raleigh art is not only 
taught, but taught under the direction of a 
specially trained teacher-supervisor. ‘There 
is the beginning of an art museum in Ashe- 
ville. There is the state art museum project 
taking shape in Raleigh. The Carolina 
Play Makers, under the direction of Prof. 
Frederick H. Koch of the State University 
at Chapel Hill, are doing an extraordinary 
work, not only presenting but writing 
dramas which are based on historic data, 
tradition, folk-lore and present day life in 
North Carolina. There is a large and active 
Woman’s Club in Raleigh with a well- 
equipped club house in which exhibitions 
from time to time are held, and there is a 
keen interest on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city in civic improvement 
and the development of art along practical 
lines. The press of Raleigh, furthermore, is 
giving splendid support to all these move- 
ments for the betterment not only of the 
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city but of the state. Both the Woman’s 
Club of Raleigh and the State Art Society 
are Chapters of The American Federation 
of Arts. 


Eight hundred and sixty- 


MURAL seven former pupils of the 
PAINTING— Morris High School (the 
MORRIS Bronx) served in the Great 


HIGH SCHOOL 
THE BRONX 


War. Eighteen did not 
come back. After the war 
the teachers and pupils of 
this school decided to place in the audito- 
rium a memorial worthy of these heroes. 
The place selected was a space above the 
proscenium circle, and it was determined 
that the subject should be symbolic of valor 
and afford a place for the inscription of the 
boys’ names. Artists of various nationalities 
submitted sketches and suggestions. When 
a considerable sum had been accumulated to 
meet the cost of the memorial, M. Auguste 
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Francois Gorguet of Paris, well known 
throughout France and elsewhere on the 
continent, was given the commission for the 
work. For six years teachers, alumni and 
the children in the school labored, through 
many ingenious undertakings, for the con- 
summation” of the plan. Concerts and 
entertainments were given, a, circus was 
conducted entirely by the teachers them- 
selves, and small sums were solicited from 
the alumni to swell the bank account. 

On November 10 the mural was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies. M. Gorguet 
himself, with his young assistant, Edward 
Dubuque, an American artist, came to this 
country early in the autumn to superintend 
the placing. Mr. Paul Baumgarten of New 
York, an old Morris pupil, was in charge of 
the maronflage. A distinguished assemblage 
was present at the ceremonies. 

The-painting extends across the full 
length of the stage—50 feet long and 18 
feet high. At the center is a cartouche 
in which are inscribed the names of the 
eighteen boys memorialized. To the left is 
a figure of “Immortality.” At the base of 
the pedestal and to the right of the broken 
column is seated ‘Good Government.” 
In one hand she holds a tablet on which is 
printed the word “Lex,” across her lap is a 
sheathed sword—that of Columbus. At her 
feet and to the right is the figure of peace. 
On the horizon to the right may be seen in 
the distance the burning of Chateau-Thierry. 
On the horizon to the left are seen khaki- 
clad soldiers led by the American flag. 

M. Auguste Francois Gorguet, professor 
of painting in the Fontainebleau School of 
Art, is particularly well known for his mural 
paintings, “Jeanne D’Arc in Donai,” in the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris, his designs for 
tapestries executed by the Gobelin Manu- 
facturers, and for his paintings in the 
Luxembourg. He was the artist, with M. 
Carriere-Bellense, of the decorations in the 
Pantheon de la Guerre in Paris. He is a 
member of the Jury for the Spring Salon. 


The City Art Museum dis- 
played during December 
two interesting and impor- 
tant exhibitions widely dif- 
ferent in character. One was the collection 
of sculpture by Aristide Maillol which has 
been shown in a number of American Mu- 


ST. LOUIS 
NOTES 


seums before coming to St. Louis. The other 
was the Second Annual Exhibition of Fifty 
Prints of the Year assembled by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. The prints 
included twenty-five done in the _tradi- 
tional manner selected by John Taylor Arms 
and twenty-five by the so-called radical or 
modernist artists selected by Ralph Pearson. 
Both collections awakened great interest 
and created considerable discussion relative 
to the qualities and merits of these distinc- 
tive schools of art expression. For a short 
time at the beginning of the month an exhi- 
bition of Javanese batik was on view. The 
display included a piece owned by the 
museum, said to be one of the finest in the 
world. The design is in blue on_a tan 
ground and the pattern outlined in gold. 
Also a portrait of Helena Fourment by 
Peter Paul Rubens, lent by the Ehrich 
Galleries in New York, was on display fora 
few days. 

Two lectures in the series arranged by the 
educational department were given in 
November. Mr. John S. Ankeney of the 
University of Missouri, spoke on ‘“‘The Im- 
portance of Design in the Field of Painting,” 
and illustrated his subject by an unusually 
interesting collection of lantern slides, many 
of them autochrome. The other lecture 
was given by Miss Marie Garesche. Her 
subject was “Classic Sicily” and was also 
illustrated by lantern slides, most of them 
colored and made from photographs she 
herself had taken. On December 11, the 
third lecture of the series was given when 
the Reverend Dwight Bradley discussed 
“Art From a Layman’s Point of View.” 

Prizes awarded to exhibitors in the An- 
nual Thumb Box Exhibition, arranged by 
the St. Louis Art League, were announced 
November 6. The Jury of Awards was 
Mr. William Schevill, T. Kajiwara and 
William Bauer. The first prize was given 
to E. Oscar Thalinger for the best group 
of paintings and the second prize in this 
class was awarded to Mrs. Kathryn E. 
Cherry. The sculpture prize was won by 
Caroline Risque. The prize of $50 for the 
best expression of the thumb-box idea 
was divided between Tom P. Barnett and 
Thomas Blow. Mary MacColl was awarded 
one of the purchase prizes for paintings and 
a similar prize was given to Edmund H. 
Wuerpel. The first and second prizes for 
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black and white were awarded to Gustav F. 
Goetsch and Cornelia F. Maury. Prizes 
for water colors were given to Mildred Bailey 
Carpenter and Gustav F. Goetsch. Eight- 
een paintings were sold from the exhibition. 

The Art Alliance gave a reception to its 
members and friends at the new William 
K. Bixby Hall of Fine Arts on November 27. 
An inspection of the building was one of the 
features of the entertainment and students 
of the school acted as guides. Mrs. Mary B. 
Pollard, My. and Mrs. E. Blair Ridington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wuerpel and other members 
of the Board of the Art Alliance were in 
the receiving line. 

The students of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts held their annual bazaar on De- 
cember 2, 3, and 4. It was after the manner 
of an Oriental Bazaar with craft paintings, 
cards and etchings, etc., displayed in booths. 
The students, who were attendants and 
salesmen, were dressed in Oriental costume 
of their own designing. 

Portraits and pictures by Henry R. Ritten- 
berg were on exhibition during November 
at the Newhouse Galleries. Mr. Rittenberg 
will remain in St. Louis until he finishes a 
number of portrait commissions. 

At the Artists’ Guild is displayed the 
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Fourteenth Annual Competitive Exhibition 
by St. Louis Artists. It opened with a 
reception and private view on Saturday 
evening, November 13, and is the largest 
and most spirited exhibition assembled for 
some years. Prizes amounting to $1,150 
will be awarded by an out-of-town jury. 
M. P. 


The annual exhibition of 


THE NEW the New Society of Artists 
SOCIETY was shown in the Grand 
AT THE Central Galleries, New 


GRAND CENTRAL York, during the month of 
GALLERIES November. Heretofore this 
society has held its exhibi- 
tions at the Anderson Galleries, and has in- 
cluded in them works of a revolutionary 
character. This year the exhibits were not 
only more traditional but were surrounded, 
as it were, by works of those outside the 
fold. 

In the place of honor on one wall was to 
be seen “The White Church” by Gari 
Melchers—a beautiful picture painted a 
good many years ago and as lovely now as 
it was then—the interior of a Dutch house 
of worship. The place of honor on the 
opposite wall was occupied by a painting by 
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Guy Pene Du Bois entitled “The Opera 
Box,” showing a young woman with pale 
lemon-colored hair, flesh and gown, rising 
in undulating curves from her seat in an 
opera box, like the pale frond of a fern in a 
dark forest, pushing upward to the light. 
The star picture of this exhibition was un- 
doubtedly “The Net Wagon,” by Gifford 
Beal, a work which recalled a little, through 
its vitality and strength, the works of Win- 
slow Homer and of Rockwell Kent, but was 
distinctly an individualistic expression. Mr. 
Beal bas never achieved a better result. 
Here is a work which combines modern force 
with traditional beauty. 

There was some excellent sculpture in this 
show—Edmond Quinn’s portrait of James 
Stevens, for instance, and Chester Beach’s 
series of sketches of a baby, two days old, 
three days old, three weeks old, gurgling. 

Dougherty and Schofield, Randall Davey 
and Robert Henri all made admirable con- 
tributions, and John Sloan’s picture of the 
concourse of the Grand Central Station was 
an exceedingly clever page from contem- 
porary life. 

The water colors in this exhibition, which 
were the most extreme in handling of all 
of those shown, were by no means startling. 
One might come across just such works in 
any of the big exhibitions. 


_ The Chicago public schools 
THE PLACE OF have set the entire country 
ART IN OUR an example in the emphasis 
SCHOOLS they have placed on art. 
This is partly due to the 
efforts, covering a period of a considerable 
number of years, of the Chicago Public 
School Art Society not a little because of 
an unusual enlightenment on the part of the 
Board of Educatior, and very largely be- 
cause of the keen appreciation of William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, of 
the relation of art to everyday life. 
A great many works of art have been 
placed in the Chicago public schools and the 
attention of the children has been drawn 
to the value of the works of local artists. 
The Board of Education has ruled that all 
new school houses shall provide in each 
classroom space for the appropriate display 
of a work of art. 
Mr. McAndrew, in cooperation with the 
National Committee of School Superinten- 


dents, has drawn up and issued a most ex- 
cellent general scheme for a complete 
American pubtic school curriculum for 
those who are revising art courses. We 
quote the following from this scheme: 


_ Where Art Comes In.—Art Instruction relates 
itself particularly to the general purposes of the 
community specified as Life, Liberty, Happiness, 
Common Defense, and General Welfare. 

Tife—Our fathers considered it a self-evident 
truth that all men are entitled to their lives. We 
interpret it as meaning more than mere existence. 
A full, complete, well-developed life enjoying the 
beauties of nature,-of music, of literature, and 
the graphic arts. 

Happiness—We hold that the course of study 
in art should conduce directly to a happy life, 
and that the exercises throughout the course of 
study should give enjoyment. 

Inberty—We believe that the lessons in art 
should free the spirit from oppressive obsessions, 
that freedom, initiative, originality, governed by 
order, law, and beauty, should be developed. 

Common Defense-—We conceive it to be the 
duty of public schools through art cultivation to 
create more beautiful homes, cities. and country- 
side. and thus, indirectly perhaps, make the 
Common Defense more worth while. 

General Welfare—We hold that the refining 
influence of art study on the whole community 
brings it under this national objective. 

Aims -Prominent.—We consider that the art 
course in every city should emphasize these 
aims, not only at the beginning of the outline, but 
in connection with the separate lessons, so as to 
tend to prevent the instruction from becoming 
formal, and without large motive. In the courses 
as formulated there should be saturation of the 
service with suggestions relating every exercise 
to the large civic and social purpose. 


Among the many notable 


EARLY exhibitions already held in 
AMERICAN New York this season was 
PORTRAITS one of paintings by early 


American portrait painters 
loaned for the most part by private collec- 
tors and shown in the galleries of the Cen- 
tury Association from November 6th to 28th. 
This collection was assembled by the Com- 
mittee on Art—Charles Louis Hintin, Taber 
Sears and Barry Faulkner, largely through 
the cooperation of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 
An admirable catalogue giving biographical 
data was privately printed and distributed. 

The exhibition comprised nineteen paint- 
ings by artists all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of one—Frank Duveneck—were born 
before 1815, the majority before 1800. Of 
extraordinary interest and importance was 
a portrait of Ruth Cunningham by Robert 
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Feke, and one of Thomas Johnson by John 
Hesselius, a portrait of William Rogers by 
John Trumbull, and one of Major Thomas 
Biddle by Thomas Sully. Also of great inter- 
est to students of American painting was a 
portrait of Chester Harding by himself, a 
portrait of John Davis by Neagle, a portrait 
of Katharine Augusta Rhodes Ware by 
Samuel F. B. Morse and one of Mahlon 
Dickerson by Robert Fulton, to say nothing 
of the portrait of George Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart. It is worth noting that 
Duveneck’s portrait of William Gedney 
Bunce held its own in this distinguished 
company. 


The beautiful Mercersburg 
MEMORIAL Academy Chapel, Mercers- 
WwINDows AT burg, Pennsylvania, which 
MERCERSBURG has recently been dedi- 
ACADEMY cated, contains some of the 
finest stained glass in this 
country. The eight aisle windows, designed 
and made by Messrs. Reynolds, Francis 
and Rohnstock, members of The Society of 
Arts and Crafts of Boston, are, in the opinion 
of a competent authority, second to none in 
beauty and craftsmanship. 

Each aisle window is composed of two 
lancets with a quatrefoil and small tracery 
pieces above. There are two subject medal- 
lions in each lancet, four in each window. 
The themes of the various windows are as 
follows: (1) St. Paul, (2) Martyrs, (3) Kind- 
ness, (4) Friendship, (5) Prophecy, (6) 
Visions, (7) Courage, (8) David. 

The subjects of the medallions in the 
Friendship window, which is illustrated here- 
with (page 26), beginning at the bottom and 
reading from left to right, are as follows: 
Ruth and Naomi; Christ in the home of 
Mary and Martha; Blondell, singing and 
searching for his friend Richard Coeur de 
Lion; and Sir Philip Sidney, who, when 
--wounded on the field of battle, gave the jug 
of water from which he was about to drink 
to a dying soldier who was being carried by. 
The emblem in the quatrefoil is two hands 
clasped, the symbol of Friendship. 

The subjects of the medallions in the 
Kindness window are St. Francis of Assisi 
preaching to the animals and birds; St. 
Martin of Tours dividing his cloak with a 
beggar; the Good Samaritan; St. Vincent de 
Paule, founder of the Sisters of Charity, 


holding a foundling in his arms, and a Sister 
kneeling before him. The emblem in the 
quatrefoil at the top of the window is the 
Flaming Heart, symbol of Kindness. 

The medallions themselves are in full rich 
color, while the background outside the 
medallions is a low-toned grisaille. 

Some of the medallions in the other win- 
dows are particularly interesting, for while 
the glass is designed in the spirit of Gothic 
to harmonize with the architecture of the 
building, certain subjects are definitely re- 
lated to this country or to modern times. 
Two of these medallions are in the Courage 
window—Christopher Columbus _ sailing 
westward, and Tom Brown defending his 
friend, little Arthur of Rugby. And in the 
Prophecy window is shown John Elliot 
preaching to the Indians. 


In the annual exhibition of 
work by members of the 
Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, shown during Novem- 
ber at the Philadelphia Arts Club, canvases 
by painters who have amalgamated new 
theories with the old stood out in refinement 
and understanding above the many that 
blatantly claimed color the cure-all for past 
art ills. 

Two canvases, in particular, ““The Party 
Dress,” a figure study by Richard Blossom 
Farley, and “End of the Day” by Fred 
Wagner, upheld the dignified tradition of 
art fundamentals and color subtleties in an 
age which, if one must judge by the work of 
the younger artists, is intolerant both of 
dignity and of delicacy. 

The impression of “Manana, Fog En- 
veloped” by Mary Butler, is another canvas 
that maintained strength of brushstroke 
and color handling without exaggeration and 
sentimentality. 

But it was in the figure and portrait 
studies rather than in the landscapes and still 
lifes that one found the most significant 
contributions to the Fellowship annual. 

While, of the younger generation, Grace 
Gemberling and Vernon K. Newswenger 
were seen to be playing with color highly 
spiced, Marjorie Nickles Adams and Sue 
May Wescott established a somewhat differ- 
ent and more profound approach. 

The little head studies by the former 
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showed nice appreciation for the power of 
paint in the modeling of form, and a color 
sense modern in key, yet held in admirable 
balance. “Blanche,” a portrait canvas by 
Mrs. Wescott, though less sensitive to the 
rotundity of flesh forms was adroit in the 
handling of paint and the use of contrasts. 
Again, the conception was modern, yet the 
effect was gained through a study in black 
and whites with a splash of gold. The head, 
however, was drawn rather than painted 
and lacked the form of the hand. 
From the standpoint of modeling, Martha 
Walter’s “Two Months Old,” a chubby baby 
in a shell-like pink blanket, was a particu- 
larly pertinent piece of work, while portrai- 
ture that held to refinement of craftsman- 
ship and characterization was found in the 
sketch of Frank Reed Whiteside by Carola 
Spaeth and in the quietly dignified portrait 
of A. B. Frost by Joseph Sacks. 


A UNIQUE DECORATION 


Among the landscapes of interest as studies 
in light, in relative distances, or in tri- 
dimensional form, mention may be made of 
*“Maisie’s House” by Francis Speight; 
‘Winter’? by Walter E. Baum; “Sicilian 
Old Houses” by Clara N. Madeira, and 
“Wind Clouds” by S. Gertrude Schell. 

Of the far too few examples of Fellow- 
ship sculpture, the most ambitious figure 
was that by Benjamin T. Kurtz, who re- 
cently won two honors—a bronze medal at 
the Sesquicentennial, and the $1,000 Keith- 
Spalding prize at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

The Gold Medal award ($100) in this ex- 
hibition was given to Francis W. Speight 
for his painting entitled ‘“‘Maisie’s House,” 
mentioned above. Mr. Speight has twice 
been awarded the Cresson Scholarship for 
travel in Europe at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, and is at present an assistant instruc- 
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tor at the Academy. He is a native of 
North Carolina. Previous winners of the 
Fellowship gold medal award have been 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Henry Asbury 
Rand, Aca C. Williamson, Martha Walter, 
Albert Laessle, Morris Hall Pancoast, Nat 
Little, and Sarah Baker. 


Interesting accounts are 
received from time to time 
of the activities of our 
various California chapters 
reminding us that art is no less alive in the 
far west than in our eastern art centers. 

Plans have lately been approved for the 
new Gallery of the Laguna Beach Art 
Association.. The building has been designed 
by Myron Hunt, the distinguished Cali- 
fornia architect, and will stand on a cliff 
overlooking the sea, which is known as 
Heisler’s Point and is said to be one of the 
most picturesque spots on the Pacific coast. 
It will follow the Spanish-California style of 
architecture. ‘The exterior walls will be 
white; the roof of red, rough Spanish tiles. 
The main entrance to the gallery will be 
through a patio with massive wrought iron 
gate and walled enclosure. Iron balcony 
grills at the high windows will still further 
carry out the Spanish style of architecture. 
The plans include a main exhibition hall of 
large proportions and a smaller gallery in 
which it is planned to present other exhibi- 
tions than the regular monthly shows of the 
association. Thus the gallery will become a 
center not only for local artists but for those 
of other parts of the country as well. 

Del Monte has also lately taken a forward 
step in this same direction. The recently 
completed Del Monte Hotel is provided with 
a beautiful art gallery, replacing the old 
Del Monte Gallery which was destroyed by 
fire. This movement was sponsored by the 
hotel management and several artists of 
San Francisco and Monterey. Not only 
does it fill a particular need in its own 
locality, but it has set a standard which 
has now been followed by many of the lead- 
ing hotels throughout the state. During 
November there was set forth in this gallery 
an exhibition of paintings by artists of 
California, including, among others, works 
by William Ritschel, William P. Silva, 
Armin hansen, Frank Tenney Johnson and 
M. De Neale Morgan. 


ART IN 
CALIFORNIA 


A NAVAL LIEUTENANT 
BY MARTHA WHEELER BAXTER 


SHOWN IN RECENT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CALI- 


FORNIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS 


The First Annual Exhibition of Pacific 
Coast Artists opened at the Artland Club, 
Los Angeles, on December 3, to continue to 
January 29. This includes both painting 
and sculpture. The jury of selection for 
paintings was composed of Barse Miller, 
Edgar Payne, Bessie Hazen, Anna Hils, 
Paul Lauritz, Leland Curtis and Edouard 
Vysekal; for sculpture, Roger Noble Burn- 
ham, David Edstrom, Finn Frolich, Lora W. 
Steere and Harry Winebrenner. A purchase 
prize of $500, to be awarded by a vote of the 
entire membership of the Artland Club, was 
offered for the best work in the exhibition, 
either in painting or sculpture. 

A notable exhibition was held in Los 
Angeles last fall of paintings mostly loaned 
by private collectors. 


State fairs in the far west 

ART AT THE no longer consist of pigs, 
ARIZONA pumpkins and races. The 
STATE FAIR feature of the Arizona State 
Fair held at Phoenix, No- 

vember 8 to 13, was an unusually interesting 
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art exhibit, consisting of work contributed 
for the most part by artists of the south- 
west. The collection included oil paintings, 
water colors, work in black and white, pic- 
torial photographs and examples of the arts 
and crafts, by such well-known artists as 
Oscar E. Berninghaus, Benjamin C. Brown, 
Loren Barton, Laura D. S. Ladd, Maynard 
Dixon, Howe Williams, Gladys Brannigan 
and Hanson Puthuff, to name only a few. 
The first prize of $150 was awarded to Mr. 
Berninghaus for a painting entitled “The 
Cottonwoods of the Pueblo,” and the second 
prize of $100 to Howe- Williams for his 
painting entitled “Homes of Their An- 
cestors.” Mr. Williams, by the way, is the 
president of the Fine Arts Association of 
Phoenix. Honorable mention in oil paint- 
ings was accorded Hanson Puthuff and 
Loren Barton, and in water colors to J. 
Cestmir Svoboda and Bertha Baxter. 

This exhibition, since its inception more 
than ten years ago, has been under the sole 
direction of the Art Exhibition Committee 
of the Woman’s Club of Phoenix, which is 
responsible for the high standard of excel- 
lence attained. Each year one or more of 
the paintings included in the exhibit are 
purchased for the municipal collection of 
Phoenix, which includes some _ notable 
examples. 


An Exhibition of Black and 

ITALIAN BLACK White by Contemporary 
AND wuiITE Italian Artists, assembled 
EXTUBITION by the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Italian Ministry 

of Public Instruction, is-being circulated in 
this country during the present season under 
the auspices of the Italy-America Society 
and had a first showing at the Whitney 
Studio, New York, from November 11 to 
25. The collection comprises 331 prints 
by forty three artists, three of whom reside 
in New York. These works include original 
drawings, engravings, silverpoints and wood- 
cuts. The purpose of the Department of 
Fine Arts in assembling this exhibition was 
to present to the American public the work 
of contemporary Italian artists “who have 
attained distinction in a field of artistic 
endeavor in which Italy has old and glorious 
traditions.” All of the artists represented 
are living, and among them are names well 
known in the fields of sculpture, painting 


and architecture. Several of these artists 
were represented in the notable exhibition 
of Modern Italian Art which was circulated 
in this country last season under these same 
auspices, among them Adolfo Wildt, the 
sculptor, A. Carbonati, Romano Dazzi, 
Adolfo de Carolis and Benvenuto Disertori. 
Three prints in the collection are the work 
of Leo Lentelli of New York, well known in 
this country as a sculptor and mural painter. 


The American Academy in 
INC IN IS Rome has announced its 
ANNUAL COM- annual competitions for 
PETITIONS FOR Fellowships in architecture, 
FELLOWSHIPS |andscape architecture, 
painting, sculpture, musical 
composition and classical studies. In the 
fine arts the competitions are open to un- 
married men not over thirty years of age 
who are citizens of the United States; in 
classical studies, to unmarried citizens, men 
or women: 

For each Fellowship in the fine arts the 
stipend is $1,250 a year for three years, with 
additional allowances for material and model 
hire: in classical studies there is a Fellowship 
for one year with a stipend of $1,250, and a 
Fellowship which pays $1,250 a year for two 
years. 

All Fellows have opportunity for extensive 
travel, and Fellows in musical composition, 
who travel about six months of the year in 
visiting the leading musical centers of 
Europe, receive an additional allowance of 
$750 a year for traveling expenses. In the 
ease-of all Fellowships, residence and studio 
(or study) are provided free of charge at the 
Academy. 

Entries will be received until March 1. 
Circulars of information and application 
blanks in any subject may be secured from 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary. 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


At a recent meeting of the 


AT THE Friends of the Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS Institute of Arts striking 
INSTITUTE evidence was given of the 
OF ARTS kind of cooperation which 


this organization extends 
to the Art Institute and to the cause of art 
generally. The purpose of the meeting was 
to secure additional funds for the completion 
of the Museum’s new wing, the amount 
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necessary being approximately $18,000. In 
twenty minutes following the presentation 
of the subject by Mr. Van Derlip, President 
of the Institute, $24,000 was subscribed by 
those present; thus this fund may be said to 
have been raised at the rate of more than 
$1,000 a minute—a record of which any 
organization might well be proud. In 
cases where a sum sufficient to complete a 
gallery was contributed by an individual or 
by a group, it was suggested that it be given 
as a memorial to some one who had been 
particularly interested in the Museum, and 
that a small bronze plate of appropriate 
character be placed in the room to indicate 
this gift. This plan will probably be followed 
in not a few instances, as there were several 
individual gifts of as much as $2,000 each. 

“Hands of Children of Today will guide 
the destiny of art in America tomorrow” 
was the excellent statement which appeared 
on the face of a late autumn issue of the 
Museum’s bulletin announcing a current 
exhibition of art work by pupils in the junior 
and senior high schools of Minneapolis. 
The exhibition, it was further stated, was 
purposed to show how the children of 
Minneapolis are being prepared to meet this 
responsibility. During the time that it was 
on view, a lecture was given at the Museum 
by the assistant superintendent of the public 
schools of the city, entitled “‘The Fifth 
Objective,” stressing the relation of the arts 
to citizenship and community life. 

Among the special exhibitions on view at 
the Museum during November was a repre- 
sentative group of American paintings pre- 
sented to the Art Institute of Chicago by the 
Friends of American Art of that city. These 
works represented in many instances the 
prize-winning paintings in the annual exhibi- 
tions of American Paintings and Sculpture 
held in Chicago, and included examples by 
such well-known artists as Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, William M. Chase, Chauncey F. 
Ryder, Everett L. Warner and Jonas Lie. 


At the National Gallery of 


IN Art there is now on view a 
WASHINGTON, group of ten paintings, 
DEC, known as the George Buch- 


anan Coale collection, 
which has been presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the National Gallery 
collection by Mrs. F. T. Redwood of Balti- 


more, Maryland. Included in this collec- 
tion is a portrait of Thomas Hopkinson, 
Judge of the Admiralty Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, which for some 
time was believed to be by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller but which has now been identified 
by experts as a work by Robert Feke. Of 
equal interest is a portrait by Benjamin 
West of Mary Hopkinson, daughter of 
Thomas Hopkinson, which is reproduced as 
the frontispiece to this number of our maga- 
zine. It shows Miss Hopkinson seated, 
holding a small lute-like musical instrument, 
and wearing a mauve-colored gown trimmed 
with dark fur. On her head are a veil and 
pearls. She wears also pearl earrings and a 
necklace. It is an exquisite work and is a 
particularly valuable addition to _ the 
National Gallery collection, which already 
included West’s portrait of himself. Two 
other important but less notable works are 
a portrait of Thomas McKean, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, now 
attributed to Charles Willson Peale, and a 
portrait of Mary Abigail Willing Coale, a 
granddaughter of Judge Thomas Hopkinson, 
painted by Thomas Sully. Among the other 
paintings in the collection is a portrait of 
Jan Uytenbogaert by Van Ness; and a 
French portrait—Vivien, by himself. 

The Phillips Memorial Gallery re-opened 
for the season early in November with a 
special exhibition in its little gallery of 
paintings by George Luks. This was 
followed in December by an exhibition of 
the work of Jerome Myers. 

Mention should also be made of a most 
interesting exhibition of etchings and dry- 
points by Cadwallader Washburn shown at 
the Dunthorne Gallery early in December. 


One of the strongest fea- 
tures in our English School 
has always been its portrait 
work. It is our heritage, 
bequeathed to us from the virile school of 
the eighteenth century, from Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainborough, Lawrence, Raeburn; 
and I remember, some two years ago, com- 
ing back to our own Royal Academy from 
the Venice International Exhibition, how I 
was impressed by the quality of our modern 
portrait paintings. It is here that such a 
Society as that of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters is doing invaluable service 
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to our modern art; it is the Society which 
counts at present in this important side of 
art, and its thirty-sixth annual exhibition, 
opened from November to December of this 
year in the galleries of the Royal Academy, 
keeps a high level. 

It is no disparagement to our modern 
artists to say that some of those of the last 
generation claim here our immediate atten- 
tion. Notably is this the case with the 
masterly portrait of “The Last Duke of 
Cleveland” by Frank Holl, R. A., who was 
himself a member of this Society; nothing 
in the room (one might almost say in the 
whole show) comes near this in the masterly 


drawing, the sense of arrested life. In the 
next room the portrait of Prudence Penelope, 
wife of the Rt. Hon. Cavendish Bentinck, by 
G. F. Watts, R. A. (also a member) is 
obviously inspired by the great Venetians, 
such as Titian in his marvellous “ Violante”’; 
and Henry Weigall, who died in January of 
last year at the age of ninety-six, has here 
a dignified full-length of our great Duke of 
Wellington, painted in 1851 from the life, 
and shown in the R. A. in 1852. 

But it is the modern work which of course 
really claims us here, and there is no diffi- 
culty in mentioning a number of excellent 
portraits. Sir William Orpen, R. A., is at 

AT 
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his best in his strong likeness of Miss Major, 
Principal of Girton College, and his admir- 
able Dr. Hugh Hampton Young, of Balti- 
more. Fiddes Watt has a dignified figure 
of that distinguished lawyer, Baron Han- 
worth; Flora Lion gives us Mrs. Lionel Gibbs 
in riding coat and breeches; Spencer Watson 
a clever “‘Girl in Green,” in a costume now 
quite accepted, but which would have given 
a shudder to our Victorian ancestors; Walter 
Russell, R. A., is charming in his “Mrs. 
Ernest Forbes’; Da Costa amusing in his 
Hogarthian presentment of his sitter in the 
intimacy of a clay pipe and colored dressing- 
gown; and for my illustrations I have chosen 
James Quinn’s strong portrait of a famous 
Cambridge Rowing Coach, Steve Fairbairn, 
and Howard Somerville’s dignified and 
pleasing ““Mrs. George Hornung.” 

I wish now to notice here a little group of 
works in sculpture which are being shown by 
courtesy of the Baroness Palmstierna at the 
Swedish Legation as a tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Swedish sculptor Professor Carl 
Milles; and whose interest centers around his 
design for the monument proposed to be 
erected in London to the famous Scientist 
and Theologian, Emanuel Swedenborg, who 
actually died in our city, at 84 years of age, 
in 1772. This thinker remains a living 
spiritual force in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
and the subject matter of this monument 
may interest many of my readers. Purely 
as sculpture, I am attracted by some of 
Milles’ earlier work, such as his rushing form 
of a fish-tailed ‘Naiad,”’ but his group of 
the kneeling figure before the descending 
angel is, to my judgment, most impressive. 
Some Swedenborgians have told the artist 
that the teacher received his visions with 
joy: but I think it would be questionable to 
alter the wonderful expression of the face 
of this friend of our mystic poet-artist, 
Wiliam Blake. It is possible that Mr. 
Milles may be coming later to America; and 
he tells me that he has been pressed to do 
so by that fine sculptor Emil Fuchs, among 
others. 

Before concluding I may mention briefly 
two interesting smaller exhibitions of this 
autumn season. Mr. H. H. Newton at the 
Alpine Club Gallery has shown a group of 
landscapes of merit, two of which are going 
into the collection of Mr. A. Rothbart of 
New York; at Messrs. Connell’s Galleries 


in Bond Street, Henry Rushbury, one of our 
most brilliant younger etchers and water- 
color men, is showing a series of fifty draw- 
ings illustrating the city of Paris. 

The Michelham Sale, of which an advance 
notice was given last month, proved even 
more sensational than was anticipated. 
“Pinkie,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which — 
was reproduced in our December number, 
was sold to Duveen Brothers for a sum 
approximating $370,000, asserted to be the 
highest price ever paid for a picture at 
public auction anywhere in the world. It 
is understood that “Pinkie” will follow 
“The Blue Boy” to America. 

Last year Romney’s portrait of “Mrs. 
Davenport” fetched about $300,000, beat- 
ing all world records for high prices. In the 
Michelham Sale, Romney’s portrait of 
“Lady Elizabeth Forbes,” also sold. to 
Duveen Brothers, brought $120,000, and 
his “Children of Captain Little” $105,000. 
The Raeburn to which reference was made 
in these notes last month, a portrait of Mrs. 
Robertson Williamson, brought $117,500. 
The total realized during the first two days 
of the sale was more than $2,280,000. 

S: B: 


A large and vivid collection 
IN of the descriptive paintings 
BOSTON by John Whorf has claimed 
GALLERIES first attention among recent 
exhibitions in Boston. Mr. 
Whorf has a versatile eye which is always 
alert for color and sunlight. Whatever his 
subject, these two elements are preeminent. 
He is an objective painter depicting with 
peculiar power the dynamic quality of each 
subject whether it be the strength of the sea 
or the peace and indolent quiet of a sun- 
washed wall in Spain or Italy. Connovis- 
seurs from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Institute of Technology and many 
private collectors were on hand for the 
private showing, some of them making selec- 
tions for purchase. The Director of the 
Chicago Institute of Arts, who was also 
present, arranged with Mr. Whorf for the 
exhibition to be shown in Chicago after its 
close in Boston. 

In quite another spirit but no less arrest- 
ing, are the pastels of flowers by Laura 
Coombs Hills, another Boston artist, whose 
forty-four canvases were displayed at the 
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Copley Gallery early in December. The 
artist’s skill in reproducing the crispness 
and aliveness of freshly-cut blossoms, with- 
out in the least suggesting photographic 
likenesses, commends her work alike to 
those who favor the modern trend in art as 
well as to those of more conventional habits 
of artistic thinking. In each study, she 
has caught the essential beauty and charm 
of her subject. How amazingly delicate 
and ephemeral are her blue morning-glories! 
In comparison, how obvious and brilliant 
are the clusters of marigolds and peonies! 
Her excellent performance is well supple- 


ment and of composition. 


mented by her fine sense of flower arrange- 
Backgrounds of 
old brocades, a sheaf of flame-colored satin, 
or a bit of sheer fabric are carefully selected 
to set off flowers held in an old pewter mug, 
a brass bowl, a piece of old pottery, a glass 
vase filled with crystal clear water or, as in 
the case of two brilliant panels, tall Sévres 
vases. 

Another Boston painter, by adoption, is 
Vladimir Pavlovsky, who has been wood- 
carver, mural decorator and water-colorist 
in turn since his arrival from Poland in 1913. 
This artist, too, has answered the eternal 
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call of the sea, of its coast towns and of the 
restless life in its ports. There is a sugges- 
tion of wood-block prints in his technique 
which portrays the life and movement of 
the sea by skillful line painting more than 
by masses of color. He is at his best in his 
studies of simple folk—a sturdy fisherman, 
a girl water carrier or an old woman fish 
vendor—each absorbed in the lowly task at 
hand. 

An exhibition of paintings and prints 
owned by undergraduates of Harvard and 
Radcliffe has formed an engaging exhibition 
at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge. It is 
a versatile collection in which Matisse, 
Picasso, Laboureur, hung side by side with 
Rembrandt, Watteau, Robert; where litho- 
graphs by Arthur B. Reeve and George 
Bellows, Marie Laurencin, contended with 
good prints from Diirer, Cranach, Lucas van 
Leyden and many others. This large collec- 
tion leans a little toward modern art but 
appreciation of old masters is none the less 
evident. It is significant in showing the 
culture-loving side of these students and 
undoubtedly gives promise of reliable sup- 
port in the future for both private and 
public collections in this country. 

The Initial Exhibition of the Boston In- 
dependent Art Association will open at the 
recently completed home of the Association, 
36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, on January 16. 
All entrants must have their applications 
filed with the secretary the first week in 
January. Among the exhibitors who had 
announced their intention December first 
of exhibiting are Eugene Speicher, George 
Biddle, George Luks, Paul Burlin, and more 
than seventy Boston artists. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
recently acquired a limestone pre-Khmar 
head, the gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross; and 
by purchase, a pastel by~ Laura Coombs 
Hills. 

A. W. K, 


An exhibition of needle- 

THE ARTS AND work by pupils of Miss 
cRAFTS IN Lucia B. Soule held at The 

IN BOSTON Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Boston, was pronounced by 

a competent critic as superior to anything 
in this field that he had seen either in this 
country or abroad. The collection was 
composed entirely of white work done, in 


the main, in the Florentine manner. It 
was distinguished not only by very fine 
needlework but also by a splendid sense of 
balance and arrangement of design. It is 
such work as was formerly done by good 
European needleworkers but which is, un- 
fortunately, disappearing largely today— 
with the inroads of commercialism and social! 
unrest. ; 

The Leatherworkers’ Guild of the Society 
of Arts and Crafts has been for a number of 
years one of the leaders in stimulating the 
making of tooled leather in this country. 
Among this group Mrs. Bessie Cram is 
producing work in the manner of the old 
Cordova leather workers of the fifteenth 
century. Gold leaf is applied to the surface 
of the leather and the design painted in 
brilliant colors over the gold. Mrs. Miriam 
B. Pearce, a teacher of many of the Guild 
members, employs incised and tooled pat- 
terns with backgrounds textured by means 
of many small tools. The work of various 
Guild members formed an interesting exhi- 
bition in the Boston shop in December. 
During the same month, two splendid exhi- 
bitions of handwrought jewelry were dis- 
played — one the work of Emma G. 
Hunt and George J. Hunt, the other, Miss 
Gertrude Peet’s filigree-like designs of fruit 
and flowers. Each of these jewelers is 
making important contributions to the 
handwrought jewelry of America. 

Another maker of stained glass windows 
who has contributed many good windows to 
our churches and colleges is Charles J. 
Connick of Boston. He has recently com- 
pleted and installed the chancel windows 
at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, and a rose window at All 
Saints’ Church in Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Both groups of windows are done in the 
manner of the old medieval glass and possess 
great charm and brilliancy of color. 

A varied collection of original designs for 
fabrics, wood-work, book plates, leather, 
rugs and other craft work was recently 
shown at the Boston Public Library. Max 
Hagendorn of Sharon, Massachusetts, is the 
designer. Each design is thoroughly modern 
in spirit and is frequently architectural or 
mechanical in suggestion. Surprise, arrested 
motion, interest, humor, were achieved in 
these drawings which have a variety of 
planes lending various interpretations to the 
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same design. None of the human interest 
of old designs which had their origins in the 
traditions and superstitions of primitive 
peoples is here seen. The virtue of these 
lies rather in the fact that they express 
tangibly the element of American civilization 
which reflects itself in skyscrapers, dirigibles, 
airships, motors and vast steel structures at 
every turn. 


oN RC: 


The most important Phila- 

PHILADELPHIA delphia art event during 

NOTES November was the opening 

of the new headquarters of 

the Art Alliance in the old Wetherill resi- 

dence on the east side of Rittenhouse Square, 

a building purchased, together with several 

adjoining properties, after the sale of the 

former headquarters on the north side of the 
Square. 

The new building is adequate as a club 
house, but confessedly inadequate as an 
exhibition gallery. The condition, how- 
ever, is explained as temporary, and will 
persist only until a more commodious build- 
ing, housing a little theatre as well as art 
galleries, can be built on the properties 
contiguous to the club house. Building 
operations are being considered by the 
architects, but the actual breaking of 
ground must await accumulation of funds. 

Temporary exhibition galleries in the new 
headquarters take the form of small rooms 
best adapted to one-man shows of pictures 
not too ambitious in size, and to the display 
of prints. 

For the first time since the founding of 
the Circulating Picture Club, canvases con- 
tributed by artists for circulation in private 
homes or club houses through the agency 
of the club membership have been allotted 
permanent exhibition space, in an alcove 
on the third floor. The other exhibition 
galleries occupy the second floor, while the 
ground floor is given over to reception 
rooms, dining room, a large members’ room 
in which a few canvases may be hung as on 
the walls of a home, and a smaller room for 
the display of the decorative arts. 

Murals by Richard Blossom Farley, and 
murals on silk by E. Kent K. Wetherill have 
been restored to their original freshness of 
color, and take their place in the general 
decorative scheme worked out by the Chap- 


man Decorative Company and Richard 
Blossom Farley. 

The first exhibition scheduled for the 
season in the Art Alliance was a one-man 
show of paintings by John Carroll. Two of 
the large canvases, a nude and a cafe scene, 
served to demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
small galleries for the display of works am- 
bitious in size. A controversy which was 
many sided, and which had more to do with 
the right of an invited artist to show publicly 
without interference the pictures of his 
choice than with the propriety of nudes 
painted in radical modern style, marred the 
peace of the opening reception, and caused 
the removal of the nude for the private 
view and its return to the wall the following 
day. 

In addition to Mr. Carroll’s paintings, one 
room was given over to the display of prints 
by Philadelphia artists, and available space 
in the members’ room was devoted to can- 
vases brought for the opening from New 
York, and featuring the work of such artists 
as Leon Kroll, Helen Turner, Elmer Scho- 
field, Leopold Seyffert, Randall Davey and 
Gardner Symons. A few pieces of sculp- 
ture culled from Philadelphia studios lent 
variety. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters was marked by a comprehensive 
display of miniatures, old and modern, in the 
galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and held simultaneously with the 
annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club. The miniatures, which aggre- 
gated one of the most remarkable exhibitions 
of that art ever held in this country, traced 
the development of the miniature from the 
days of Holbein to the present, and included 
the work of many European countries as 
well as that accomplished in the United 
States. ‘The medal of honor was given to 
Mrs. Clare Shepard Shisler of Pasadena, 
California, and a special award of honor to 
Alyn Williams, president of the Royal Minia- 
ture Society of London, for his portrait of 
Mussolini painted from life. 

Awards for water colors, made later in 
the month, were as follows: Dana gold medal 
for direct water color to Charles H. B. De- 
muth; the Philadelphia Water Color Prize 
to Emil J. Bistran; the Charles M. Beck, Jr., 
prize for the best work reproduced in color 
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to Frederick A. Anderson; the Alice McFad- 
den Eyre gold medal for black and white 
to Edward H. Suydam, and the John: F. 
Lewis caricature prizes to William H. 
Cotton, and Wyncie King. 

The annual exhibition of small oils was 
held during November at the Plastic Club, 
Mary Townsend Mason winning first prize 
and Susette S. Keast, second. 

Dorotuy GRaAFLy. 


The Salon d’Automne has 
several salient character- 
istics this year. ‘There are 
not many portraits; there 
are some good sculptures without the usual 
mortuary monuments. ‘There are not very 
many advance-guard pictures, and there 
are some good retrospective groups, notably 
that of Guillaumin, the last surviving mem- 
ber of the original Impressionists who first 
came into contact with the public at the 
famous Nadar exposition of 1874, where the 
startled spectators frankly ridiculed the new 
school, as anything new is usually treated. 
Guillaumin is eighty-six years old now, he 
still paints, and this is his first real taste of 
glory. His canvases are mostly landscapes, 
and his work seems almost somnolent against 
the background of vivid violent modern art. 
Among other retrospectives are those of 
Léon Bakst, and Maxime Maufra the etcher, 
who died in 1918. 

Among the new men, Favory, gifted and 
courageous, has one of his characteristic 
groups of bathers, nude and dressed; Van 
Dongen, a curious “Portrait of Madame 
L. D.,” half nude, decorative and outrageous; 
Henri Matisse contributes an exotic dancer 
against one of his backgrounds of ravishing 
color, and a nude in a chair. One is struck 
by an approximate return to beauty in paint- 
ing the nude. There are some lovely crea- 
tures, replacing the horrible green and purple 
monstrosities represented by the ultra- 
modernists in the apparent hope of avoiding 
academicalism. Henry Ottmann’s large pic- 
ture of a forest, with an artist engaged in 
painting two delicately lovely nudes, and 
Charles Guerin’s Young Girl Playing a 
Guitar were among the most obviously 
pleasing canvases. Madame Chana, Orloff’s 
plaster Bust of a Man, and Serge Yourié- 
vitch’s bronze bust of Zaghloul Pacha were 
the best sculptures in the Salon. 


PARIS 
NOTES 


Desvalliére’s beautiful panels for a church 
in America, painted in the religious spirit 
of his great art, have been removed because 
they required too much space. 

Two important expositions of American 
artists have just closed, that of the “‘ Ameri- 
can Artists of France,’ at the Jean Charpen- 
tier Gallery, an official affair under the 
patronage of the President of the French 
Republic and Ambassador Herrick, at which 
pictures were shown only by invitation of 
the French Association for Art Expansion 
and Exchange, and that of “‘The Group of 
American Painters and Sculptors of Paris” 
at the Galeries Durand-Ruel. At the offi- 
cial exposition appeared such artists as Aston 
Knight, Frieseke, Walter Gay, Edwin Scott, 
Romaine Brooks (whose work is represented 
at the Luxembourg), William T. Dannat 
(also in the Luxembourg), and others, and 
a Luxembourg picture by Elisabeth Nourse, 
with a lovely Mary Cassatt of a lady and 
child in a garden. A dignified and effective 
collection. 

The private “Group of Painters and Sculp- 
tors of Paris” at this, their first exposition, 
also produced an interesting ensemble, with 
a more modernist flavor, and one of the best 
arranged of exhibitions. ‘There was a strik- 
ing group of nudes, and several small sen- 
sitive landscapes, by Eugene Paul Ullman, 
one of the most Parisian of our painters 
whose work has developed along modern 
lines; Jules Pascin, a naturalised American, 
contributed several portraits, delicate, poetic 
and clever—a charming painter of children 
when he does them; William J. Glackens, 
rich, sensuous, clearly drawn yet dreamy 
flowers; Charles Thorndike, curious pictures 
of New York with all its radiance left out, 
but showing the artist’s mastery of his 
medium; Henry C. Lee, able colorist: Harold 
English, decorative beautiful landscapes; 
Frieseke, with some charming and original 
scenes in Florida, among alligator- and duck- 
hunters; Oscar Gieberich, interesting village 
scenes showing, possibly, the influence of 
Warroquier, but preferring, on his part, to 
paint them out of plumb; Myron C. Nutting, 
whose nudes, though well-painted, look as 
if they had been painted in the dark—a 
modern phase which seems now to be on the 
point of disappearing; and other pictures by 
Clinton O’Callahan, with originality and 
humor; by Gale Turnbull, who paints his 
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excellent landscapes with rather cold blues 
and greens; and Oliver Chaffee, whose tech- 
nique is voluntarily heavy. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the sale 
of the modernist French pictures from the 
Quinn collection, as it has already been 
reported in’America as a remarkable finan- 
cial success. I will merely say that the 
huge Salles at the Hotel Drouot where 
these canvases were hung looked like a 
chamber of horrors, and in that ugly chaos 
the famous Douannier Rousseau picture of 
the “Bohémienne Endormie”’ produced a 
serene, clear-cut, sane and fascinating effect. 
Tt sold for over half a million francs. 

Two well-known American painters, C. M. 
Gihon and William S. Davenport, have re- 
cently exhibited with their usual success. 
Gihon is finely satisfying. Davenport paints 
im a variety of styles, adapting a sincere 
technique’ to each subject, which in the 
present writer’s opinion is a true manifesta- 
tion of artistic sensibility, though it is 
doubtful if it is of great practical advantage 
to the artist himself, since more time is 
needed for a just appreciation of his talent. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public 
always to expect the same kind of thing from 
the same man, and if he dares to give free 
play to his sensibility they are disconcerted. 
I do not mean to say that Davenport is 
startling in any modern sense, but only that 
he is various. 

Another successful exposition was the 
Salon du Franc at the Musée Galliera, where 
painters representing thirty-six nations of- 
fered their works to be sold for the recovery 
of the franc, as a testimony of gratitude for 
the generous hospitality of Paris. Van 
Dongen’s much-talked-of Portrait of Anatole 
France was sold for about 95,000 francs to 
the Beaux Arts itself. It is a remarkable 
and cruel portrait—the moral disarray in the 
face is too evident. Among Americans who 
coniributed to this collection were Frieseke, 
Thorndike, Turnbull, Ullman, English, Rob- 
inson, Eugenie Shonnard, Storrs, and David- 
son. The sales were so satisfactory that an 
additional: exhibition has been organized 
with the same object at the Galerie Drouant, 

to which French painters are also admitted. 
It is called the Exposition Patriotique, and 
includes a large variety of pictures, of vary- 
ing merit. 

Louise Morean SILu, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COLLECTING OF ANTIQUES, by Esther 
Singleton. The MacMillan Co., New York, 
publishers. Price, $7.50. 

This book must and undoubtedly will 
address itself to a wide audience, for who 
does not collect antiques today? It is 
interesting to note that only antiques of 
esthetic appeal are considered, since Sand- 
wich glass and hooked rugs are left out. 
Yet there are some who profess to find 
esthetic appeal in these. However, one 
cannot quarrel with the author for omissions 
considering the generous inclusions. Indeed, 
if fault were to be found, it would be that 
too many rather than too few fields were 
covered to permit more than superficial 
treatment. The book is written in a casual, 
friendly style which makes for pleasant 
reading. It treats of china, silver, glass, 
furniture, clocks, textiles, metal work, all 
admirably illustrated. One very engaging 
chapter is entitled “‘Americana—Good and 
Bad—the Sheep and the Goats,” and warns 
of deceptions. Another, the concluding 
chapter, is essentially up-to-date, reviewing 
the auction sales of the past season and 
tellmg about fabulous prices certain pieces 
have brought. Certainly the collecting of 
antiques has become a costly hobby, but 
no less a delightful one. To get the fever, 
read this book. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AUGUSTE 
RODIN, by Anthony M. Ludovici. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, publishers. 
Price, $3.00. 

The author of this book was Rodin’s 
private secretary from midsummer until 
Christmas, 1906, when, discovering that 
they could not pull together, they concluded 
to part, and did so on perfectly friendly 
terms. During this time young Ludovici 
(the son, it seems of a British R. A.) spent 
his days (and they at times extended well 
into the night) at Rodin’s home, the Villa 
des Brillants at Meudon, living with his 
mother in a small house nearby. He was, 
according to his own account, if not a tactful 
assistant, certainly a close observer, and his 
story of Rodin’s home life has not only the 
tang of intimacy but the flavor of truth 
which carries conviction. While disagreeing 
with the great sculptor in many vital 
matters, he could not, and cannot yet, it 
seems, withhold his admiration of certain 
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fine and dominant qualities, and, on the 
whole, qualifies as a sympathetic biographer. 
One lays down the book after reading with 
the conviction that here indeed is the story 
of a great genius who scarcely was able to 
plumb his own depths, a solitary soul 
dominated by an overwhelming talent, 
which misplaced him in the peasant class 
and yet enslaved him to it. Poor, great 
Rodin! Except for the joy of creating, of 
bringing great works of art into being, his 
triumphs seem, according to this biographer, 
to have been but mockery. 


SIR FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN: F. L. 
GRIGGS; Numbers 1] and 12 of Modern Masters 
of Etching Series. With Introductions by 
Malcolm C.Salaman. Published by The Studio, 
44 Leicester Square, London. Price $1.25 each. 


These two volumes are the latest to appear, 
of a series of excellent monographs on mod- 
ern etchers, which has been highly com- 
mended by this Magazine. The same words 
of praise apply to the present numbers. Mr. 
Salaman’s introductions are invariably in- 
teresting, in their sympathetic interpreta- 
tions of the etchers’ lives and works; and 
the twelve plates which constitute the major 
part of each volume, reproduce the original 
etchings so faithfully, in most instances, 
that only a close examination would reveal 
the difference. 

Landscapes and rivers, with their pictur- 
esque shipping scenes, engaged the atten- 
tion of Seymour Haden. Architectural as- 
pects of Old England are the chief interest 
of F. L. Griggs, much of whose work is so 
fine as to resemble engravings. 


HISTORY OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION UP TO 1870, by Charles Alpheus 
Bennett. Published by The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, $1.50. 


To provide an adequate historical back- 
ground to contemporary development in 
manual and industrial education which will 
lead to adequate comprehension of present- 
day problems of public education is the 
frankly stated purpose of this volume; a 
purpose which it would seem to adequately 
fulfill. Arranged as a text-book, the mate- 
rial in each chapter is subdivided into 
numerous sections and gathered from many 
sources. It should prove especially valuable 
for reference to those concerned with 
problems of public education. 


A METHOD FOR CREATIVE DESIGN, by 
Adolfo Best-Maugard. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. Price, $2.50. 


The theory of the author of this method 
is that there are seven fundamental motifs 
in primitive design, which he found to be 
universal, after spending many years in the 
study of primitive arts of all nationalities, 
from Aztec painting and sculpture to Greek 
and Italian pottery of the Bronze Age, and 
from the craftwork of the Indians of North- 
ern Canada to the tattooing system in 
tropical Borneo. 

Assuming the biological analogy between 
the development of the human race and of 
the individual, Mr. Best-Maugard believes 
each child (also adult who has not previously 
studied design) should begin with the equip- 
ment (i. e., the seven instinctive motifs) of 
the primitive artist, and thus acquire his 
unconscious freedom. This method Mr. 
Best-Maugard has had the opportunity to 
put into practice in Mexico, and in the 
University of California. It appears to be 
thoroughly practical as a starting point in 
the study of design; and is copiously illus- 
trated with free-hand drawings, such as are 
made by clever children, primitive artists, 
and the so-called comic-strip cartoonists of 
metropolitan dailies. 


REPORT. OF COMMISSION APPOINTED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
TO VISIT AND REPORT UPON THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF MOD- 
ERN DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS IN PARIS, 1925. By Charles R. 
Richards, Henry Creange, and Frank G. Holmes, 
Commissioners. Copies secured from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
upon application. 


It would seem impossible to obtain a 
truer idea of the Paris Exposition of Decora- 
tive Arts, than is to be derived from this 
report, representing in general, the compos- 
ite opinion of one hundred and eleven differ- 
ent persons, experts in their various fields of 
endeavor. 

In addition to the general report, there 
are six papers on such special subjects as 
stained glass, wall papers, printing arts, etc., 
arranged as appendices. The report criti- 
cizes many features of the exposition; but 
the dominant note is one of admiration for 
its real value, and its challenge to American 
industry. Our . manufacturers may hold 
local markets with a conservative policy, but 
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will not be protected from foreign competi- 
tion, nor gain foreign trade. We are little 
more than “producing antiquarians” at 
present, declare the Commissioners; and 
while they do not advise scrapping all tradi- 
tion, they recommend an_ intelligent ap- 
proach to modernism, which may make us 
artistically independent, and more ade- 
quately express the spirit of the age. 

SHIP MODEL MAKING: Vol. I—How to Make 
Worth-While Models of Decorative Ships, by 
Capt. E. Armitage McCann. Published by 
The Norman W. Henley Company, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. Price, $2.50. 
The days of ships, frigates, schooners and 

other picturesque craft of many a colorful 

era, are past. But the spirit of romance and 
adventure they engendered lives on in this 
prosaic age of the machine, as bears witness 
the love of things nautical by thousands of 
“Jandlubbers”’ who have never even seen 
the ocean. The present widespread vogue 
for ship-models seems to justify the publica- 
tion of this volume, written by one who is 
himself an expert model-maker. Detailed 
instructions are given in simple language 
for the construction of two models, a Bar- 
bary pirate felucca and a Spanish galleon 

(both of the seventeenth century) presum- 

ably made by the author, which he calls 

“*sketch-models,”’ since they are neither the 

elaborate scale-models which only a knowl- 

edge of naval architecture can produce, nor 
the inaccurate factory models now prevalent. 

These sketch models are a correct rendering 

in general appearance, of the original ships, 

as to scale, line, color and details. Eighty- 
three illustrations and two large plans supple- 
ment the text. The amateur craftsman 
should find this book conducive to many 
hours of pleasant and interesting occupation. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE THOMAS 
L. RAYMOND, at the Dedication of the New 
Museum of Newark. N. J. Published by the 
Newark Museum Association. 

“The great function of our museum will 
be to aid the seeker, and to create seekers to 
be aided.” This significant statement from 
Mayor Raymond’s address comprehends in 
less than twenty words, the spirit of the 
Newark Museum since its very inception as 
an inspiration of John Cotton Dana. It 
is an active force for progress, not passively 
waiting for the public to avail themselves 
of the opportunities offered, but actively 


assuming the initiative. “This museum 
will be a gymnasium,” Mr. Raymond says 
further, ‘in which . . . an exercise of taste 
will be guided, nourished and encouraged.” 
It is his opinion (as also of many artists) 
that the periods of creative originality are 
past, and that as the chief interest of the 
world today is in mechanics and scientific 
research, an interest in aesthetics must 
be artificially stimulated. His address is 
interesting as an interpretation of the 
“raison d’étre’’ of the Newark Museum, 
and also as a general discussion of the in- 
spiration of art, and its place in daily life. 


BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY, Vol. I, 
No. 1._ Published by the Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. Price, 60 
cents. 


The British Museum has begun the pub- 
lication of a Quarterly, Number 1, Volume I 
of which has just reached our desk. It is a 
handsome’ publication, beautifully printed 
and illustrated with fifteen full-page plates; 
an admirable piece of work such as one 
would expect of the British Museum. In 
content, it is a museum bulletin de luxe, con- 
taining descriptions of important acquisi- 
tions in many departments, written in such 
a way as to be interesting and comprehen- 
sible to the layman, yet sufficiently informa- 
tive for the expert. The diversity of sub- 
jects, of course,-demands mental agility on 
the part of the reader; this number contains 
descriptions of a statuette of Socrates, a 
Roman cinerary urn, various metal objects 
of mediaeval craftsmanship, T’ang silver, 
Greek coins and several other unrelated 
objects. But such publications as_ this 
Quarterly should prove valuable additions 
to public and private libraries of art and 
archaeology. 


PHILADELPHIA: Past Achievements, Present 
Greatness and Future Possibilities, by Thomas 
D. Richter. Published by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Here is tangible evidence that Chambers 
of Commerce are beginning to take note of 
things outside and to put art to good uses. 
This booklet, the obvious purpose of which 
is to boost Philadelphia, is not only well 
written and attractively printed but de- 
lightfully illustrated by more than twenty 
drawings by Herbert Pullinger, each of 
which is a real work of art. 
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THE GLOBE SUNDIAL 
HARRIET FRISHMUTH 


MILCH GALLERIES 


DEALERS IN AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


VISITORS WELCOME 


108 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Member Associated Dealers in American Paintings 


PARIS, LA BOURSE f 
Original Etchings by Anton Schutz, M. E. 
(Size 12 x 9) 
This and a number of other interesting places, 
among them the best views of New York with 
1ts towers and spires, are a part of our recent 
publications. 
Mr. Anton Schutz combines his highly artistic 
abilities with a distinctive sense of reality in 
giving a lively presentation of the Castles of 
Commerce and other famous places. 
The high standard of quality and the unusual 
demand of these productions all over the country 
induced most of the leading Art Stores to carry 
this line. Where not obtainable apply at: 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, Inc. 
109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—FEBRUARY 


For some reason unknown, except perhaps in 
some esoteric circles of the art world, February, 
contrary to rules of the social world, is the cream 
of months in the exhibition season. Perhaps the 
matter, from the point of view of dealers, involves 
some thought of income taxes computed in Jan- 
uary, leaving collectors free to indulge their tastes 
in February. Whatever the commercial reasons 
may be, for the gallery visitor it is sufficient to 
know that the month, though short, is apt to have 
a great deal of importance to see for one making 
the tour of the galleries. 

A novel feature of the season is the exhibition 
arranged for by the Associated Dealers in Ameri- 
can Paintings, at the Anderson Galleries, Park 
Avenue and 59th Street. About one hundred and 
seventy-five works in oil, water colors, the etching 
medium, and sculpture will be shown. Included 
are paintings from Homer and Inness up_ to 
present-day contemporaries. _The exhibition pre- 
sents an opportunity for the dealers to express 
in-no uncertain terms their taste and belief in 
American art and it will afford the public an 
opportunity to see just which artists, those who 
are making their life-work of the handling of 
paintings, believe in most profoundly. It will be 
of interest to American art lovers to know that 
the Dealers Association has established a Bureau 
of Authenticity, which will undertake to expertise 
on paintings by American artists. The service 
is free to members, while there is a charge of $25 
to non-members. 


At the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th 
Street, from the 1st to the 12th, paintings by 
Abraham Manievich will be shown. From the 
14th to the 28th landscapes by Carroll Tyson. 


At the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
some choice examples of portrait engraving from 
Albrecht Durer (1519) to Ferdinand Gaillard 
(1887) will be shown. The galleries announce, 
by means of a small illustrated booklet, the acqui- 
sition of a collection of lithographs by Joseph 
Pennell. The group includes about one hundred 
and sixty-five prints. Sets of some of nis famous 
series are here, such as that one of the “Panama 
Canal,” that of the “Grecian Temples,”’ also the 
series entitled “English War Work.” Pertinent 
to the consideration of the prints are Pennell’s 
own words on the subject of lithography. “If 
there is—and I admit there is—a charm in the 
uncertainty of etching, there is an equal charm in 
the absolute certainty of lithography. Of course 
the artist must be a master of the craft—its 
master and its servant.” 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
may be seen the work in oil of F. W. Benson. It 
may be difficult to dissociate his name with that 
of etchings and dry-points of hunting and fishing 
scenes, but here in this exhibition are mainly 
interesting paintings of interiors. Concurrent 
with this exhibition will be shown, in the panel 
room, the exhibition of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters. In the central gallery 
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SCOTT €¢ FOWLES 


New Address 


680 Fifth Avenue: 


FIFTH FLOOR 


Between 53rd and 54th Streets 


New York City 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS ¢ DRAWINGS * BRONZES 


Chauncey F. Ryder will exhibit his landscapes 
from the 15th to the 28th. 


At the Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, 
the exhibition of drawings and etchings by 
Arthur Heintzelman will be continued until the 
10th. The latter part of the month there will be 
shown German, French and Italian woodcuts of 
the XVI and XVII centuries. 


From the 2nd until the 23d wood carvings by 
Warren Wheelock may be seen at the Ehrich 
Galleries, 36 East 57th Street. 


The Ferargii Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, will 
have on view paintings by American Indians. 
New water colors by Arthur B. Davies will be 
privately shown. American sculpture is on view 
in the special sculpture gallery. 


The Milch Galleries, 108 West-57th Street, con- 
tinue for the first part of the month etchings by 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Simmons. From the 14th 
to March 5 may be seen recent seascapes by John 
Noble. The unpretentious design of small 
fishing shacks and boats is often wrought with a 
simplicity that makes for massiveness, relieved 
by great charm of color. Throughout the month 
Heinz Warneke shows his novel and curious 
sculptures, mainly of animals, hammered in brass, 
carved in bronze, some made in terra-cotta and 


brick. 


Paintings by old and modern masters may 
be seen at the Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth 
Avenue. 


ITALIAN TABLE LINENS 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street - - New York City 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


HOVE TO FOR THE PILOT GORDON GRANT 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


3s 


634 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(Opposite St. Patrick's Cathedral) 


At the Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, 
paintings by Molly Luce, who has recently re- 
turned from abroad, will be shown. Water 
colors and drawings by Gladys Brannigan may 
also be viewed. 


The Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, has just acquired a painting by 
Rubens, the portrait of Anton Triest, Archbishop 
of Ghent. This portrait Dr. W. von Bode authen- 
ticates and writes of it that it is one of the finest 
examples of Flemish portraiture to leave Germany 
this year and that it would be an important addi- 
tion to any collection. 


The Ralston Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, show 
_ the private collection of Leo Tecktonius, consist- 
ing of paintings by the old masters and Gothic 
and Renaissance tapestries. 


The exhibition of McFee’s work will continue 
at the Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, for the 
first two weeks of the month. For the latter 
part of the month, paintings, water colors and 
“etchings by Edward Hopper will be placed on 
view. 

Scott & Fowles, 680 Fifth Avenue, have a 
selected group of English portraits of the XVIII 
Century. 

Atthe Ainslie Galleries, 667 Fifth Avenue, there 


will be held during the early part of February an 
exhibition of portraits, landscape and still life by 


Louise Crow. 


PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 


Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 
American Federation of Arts 


Phone Columbus 2194 


424 WEST 52p ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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American paintings may be seen at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries, 680. Fifth Avenue. 


: The Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, 
Newcomb Macklin €% Co. have specially selected French paintings of the 


XVIII Century. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
The Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, 


Established Over Fifty Years 


23,3, Fifth Avenue exhibit a group of paintings by foreign and 
N York American masters. 
And At the Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th 
Distinguished Modern Street, the work of Arnold Weltz, which was 
HAND CARVED DESIGNS placed on view January 24, remains until the 


12th. From the 14th until March 12 landscapes 


ee ee OU RTIONS by Clarence Johnson may be seen there. 


SUPERIOR TONES and FINISHES 


Extremely Moderate Prices 


During the first part of the month the exhibi- 
tion of portraits by Alfred Hoén will continue 


STOCK FRAMES on view at the John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth 

for Oil Paintings Always on ev enee. 
Hand in All Regular Sizes for The vigorous and colorful paintings of Walt 
Immediate Delivery Kuhn continue on view at the Grand Central 
Galleries for one week. From the 7th to the 19th 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt the galleries will be given over to the showing of 
Individual Attention the large decorative paintings mainly with Indian 


motives, done in Taos, New Mexico, by E. L. 
Blumenschein. On the 23d and continuing until 
March 8 Edward H. Potthast will show some 
Carieeiics Sond Wong ee animated sunlit beach scenes. 


The New York League for the Hard of Hearin 
Art Gallery and Work Shops in their newly arranged art galleries, 126 East 
State and KinziesSes. Chicago, III. 59th Street, show a group of landscapes by 
Natalie Peck, they are marked by unusual char- 
acter of design and a unique feeling for color. 


George A. McCoy, Manager 
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NOTES ITEMS BOOK REVIEWS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1741 NEW YORK AVENUE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00 a Year 


Of the 28 re- 
productions 
in full color 
recommend- 
ed by the 
American 
Federation 
of Arts for 
schoolroom 
decoration, 
13 are spe- 
cifically se- 
lected from 
THE MEDICI 
PRINTS. 
This is one 
of them. 
Illustrated 
price-list 
free 
Complele 
illustraled 
catalogue 
25 cents 
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The Litlle Street in Delft. VERMEER 
Here is the list of thirteen MEDICI PRINTS 


especially recommended for schools: 

Beatrice d’Este, by di Predis; Laughing Cavalier, 
by Hals; Boy with Rabbit, by Raeburn; The Age 
of Innocence, by Reynolds; Woman Peeling Apples, 
by de Hooch; Madonna. Granduca, by Raphael; 
The Annunciation, by Fra Angelico; Virgin and 
Child, by Botticelli; The Holy Family, by Rem- 
brandt; The Music Lesson, by Vermeer; The Little 
Street in Delft, by Vermeer; Girl Reading a Letter, by 
Vermeer; Infanta Margarita Teresa, by Velasquez. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
759 Boylston Street, Boston 


Branch Office and Gallery at 109 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation 
North River Insurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


1 South William Street, New York 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


COMPETITIONS 


The Art Alliance of America has recently 
announced a competition for designs for 
living room furniture, in connection with 
which prizes amounting to $5,000 have been 
offered by the firm of S. Karpen and Brothers. 
The purpose of this competition is to 
“stimulate the creative ability of American 
designers with the idea of developing new 
types of furniture for an ideal American 
living room, and to encourage the creation of 
types of furniture which shall express the 
needs of the modern household without 
adhering too closely to historic formulae.” 
The amount offered for prizes will be dis- 
tributed as follows: First prize, $2,500; 
second prize, $1,000; third prize, $500; fourth 
and fifth prizes, $250 each; sixth and seventh 
prizes, $150 each; eighth and ninth prizes, 
$100 each. 

The competition will close on March 5; 
designs will be-received at the Art Alliance 
from February 21 to that date. The prize- 
winning designs will become the property of 
the Karpen firm. Further particulars regard- 
ing the competition may be secured by ad- 


dressing the Secretary, Furniture Design 
Competition, Art Alliance of America, 65 
East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A competition is now being conducted for 
the award of the Le Brun Traveling Scholar- 
ship for 1927. This scholarship carries 
with it the sum of $1,400, which has been 
offered to ““some deserving and meritorious 
architect or architectural draftsman resident 
anywhere in the United States, to aid him 
in paying the expenses of a European trip, 
lasting not less than six months.’’ In accor- 
dance with the regulations of the committee 
in Charge, each competitor was nominated 
by a member of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


The third annual competition for prizes 
offered by the Procter and Gamble Company 
for sculpture using white soap as a medium 
is now being conducted by the National 
Small Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th 
Street, New York. Works may be sub- 
mitted until May 31. 
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